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The Intradermal Tuberculin Test in Cattie.' 


it will be remembered that in 1921 a Committee was 
appointed by the Medical Research Council to study the 
various forms of tuberculin tests for the diagnosis of tuber- 
culosis in cattle. The findings of this Coimmittee were 
embodied in a Report? which was issued in 1925. The 
Committee found that the subcutancous test, when carried 
out under ordinary farm conditions, was subject to many 
fallacies. Accordingly, they undertook a series of oxper- 
ments in an endeavour to formulate a simple and accurate 
test which would overcome this difficulty. The result 
of their labours was the introduction of a modification of 
the intradermal method of Christiansen and Stub which 
they termed the ‘“‘ Double [ntradermal Test.” 

Since the publication of this report, many veterinary 
surgeons in this country have had the opportunity of apply- 
ing the test on a large scale. It was inevitable that during 
the initial stages, when they had not acquired an adequate 
familiarity with the technique of the test, some should 
experience a certain degree of difficulty in the correct 
interpretation of the results. On the other hand, it has 
been found that the test is being increasingly used by 
practitioners, by whom it is regarded as a more satisfactory 
test than the subcutaneous method. 

In June, 1927, the Committee appointed two of their 
members, Professor J. Basil Buxton and Dr. A. Salusbury 
MacNalty, to ascertain the views, favourable or otherwise, 
of veterinary surgeons on the value of the test as compared 
with other methods. The report which they have issued 
is based upon the information supplied by seventy-seven 
out of one hundred veterinary surgeons to whom a question- 
naire was sent. The report is divided into two parts. 
In the first part, the replies to the various questions have 
been summarised, care being taken to give due considera- 
tion to both favourable and adverse criticism. In the 
second part, the information thus obtained is critically 
reviewed and certain conclusions are drawn. 


QUESTION lI. 
What is your general opinion of the reliability of the 
Double Intradermal Test ? 

The majority of the observers were undeniably of the 
opinion that the test was more reliable than the subcu- 
taneous method. 

A few observers have had anomalous results which fall 
under two headings :— 

1. The reaction has been hot and painful, but there has 
been no appreciable increase in the size of the swelling. 

2. In animals suffering from chronic advanced tuber- 
culosis, there have been no reactions to the test. 

With regard to the first objection it is suggested that, 
in all probability, the observers have been prone to pay 
too great a regard to the size of the swelling and insufficient 


attention to the type of the reaction. It is further pointed 
out that in cases of advanced tuberculosis all forms of 
tuberculin testing are liable to give negative results. This 
does not detract from the value of the test since by the 
time an animal has reached the stage at which it fails to 
react to tuberculin, clinical signs of the disease are almost 
always in evidence. 


QUESTION 2. 

What advantages—if any—do you consider it has over 

other methods of testing ? 

‘The points in favour of the test were :—that it is an easier 
test to administer than the subcutaneous : that it does away 
with temperature taking: that its results are not interfered 
with by temporary rise in temperature from other causes 
than the injection of tuberculin, a fact which is of great 
advantage in young animals and in pregnant cows: that 
three visits only are required, all work can be done by day- 
light and the practitioner is not tied down to definite hours : 
that there is no interference with dairy routine or with 
milk yield. 

Several veterinary surgeons considered that the test 
was proof against “faking” or ‘ doping.” 

In this connection certain experiments which were 
carried out on behalf of the Committee are of notable 
interest. One animal received 50 c.c. dilute tuberculin 
subeutaneously. Two days later she was tested and gave 
a marked reaction to the double intradermal test. A second 
animal received three subcutaneous injections of 100 c¢.e. 
of dilute tuberculin at intervals of seven days. Two days 
after the last dose, she was tested and gave a good reaction 
to the double intradermal test. 


QUESTION 3. 

What disadvantages —if any—do you consider it has over 

other methods of testing ? 

The following disadvantages are cited in the replies to 
this question: there is a difficulty in reading the results of 
border line reactions and in drawing a line between pseudo 
and true reactions: the period of the test is seventy-two 
hours as compared with eighteen—twenty-one hours with 
the subcutaneous test: difficulty is experienced in con- 
trolling the dose of tuberculin injected: in ‘testing-a bull, 
little value can be attached to the insensitiveness of the 
swelling: at present, the test is not accepted by the 
Ministry of Agriculture for breeding bulls nor by buyers 
for exported animals : some owners object to the marking 
of the animal if the neck is shaved, and to the persistence 
of a nodule at the site of inoculation. 


QUESTION 4. 
Can you suggest any modification with a view to im- 
prove the technique ? 


Some of the suggestions put forward were: an increase 


of the dose of tuberculin ; one injection instead of two ; 
the elimination of the ophthalmic test ; 
of measurements ; 


the eliminatiou 
the use of a site other than the neck. 
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Several practitioners considered that with a larger dose 
of tuberculin tiere would be fewer indefinite reactions. It 
is pointed out that by using a more potent form of tuber- 
culin, and, if necessary, by injecting a similar quantity of 
concentrated glycerine broth as a control, this difficulty 
can be overcome. 


QuxESTION 5. 


In what proportion of cases do you find the second 
injection necessary to produce a definite reaction ? 

Although in some instances replies were received to the 
effect that the second dose was unnecessary, it is clearly 
shown that in many cases the diagnostic dose cannot be 
omitted. The Committee consider, therefore, that they 
have no call to depart from the attitude which they took 
up in the first place in regard to the importance of the 
second dose. ‘They have had numerous instances of 
animals showing no reaction after the first dose in which the 
second dose has given rise to a definitely positive reaction. 


QUESTIONS 6 AND 7. 


In how many instances have you obtained a positive 
reaction to the double intradermal test in animals which 
had previously passed the subcutaneous test ? 

Have your observations been confirmed by subsequent 
post-mortem examination ? 

The replies to these questions are considered together. 
A large number of instances were cited in which animals 
which had failed to react to a subcutaneous test subse- 
quently reacted to the double intradermal test. These 
results are summarised in a table showing that out of 835 
animals which had successfully passed the subcutaneous 
test, 122 reacted to the intradermal test and 94 of these 
reactors proved to be tuberculous at autopsy. On the 
remaining 28 reacting animals no autopsy was made. 

These figures not only indicate the superiority of the 
double intradermal test over the subcutaneous test, but 
also furnish further evidence on the reliability of the double 
intradermal test. 


8, 9 ann 10. 


Have you applied the double intradermal and ophthal- 

mic tests simultaneously ? 
Have you applied the double intradermal and subcu- 
taneous tests simultaneously ? , 

In what proportion of cases did they agree? In your 
experience what effect, if any, did the (a) double 
intradermal test have upon a subsequent subcutaneous 
test, (b) subcutaneous test have upon a subsequent 
double intradermal test ? 

Although some observers found an agreement between 
the double intradermal and ophthalmic tests, the majority 
were of the opinion that the latter was an unreliable test. 

If it is desired to apply this test, the Committee recom- 
mend the double instillation method advocated by them 
in the original report, but they suggest that the application 
of the test should be left to the diserction of the operator. 

In regard to the influence of a subcutaneous test on a 
double intradermal test and vice versa, the evidence in- 
dicated that, generally speaking, the two tests did not 
interfere with one another either when applied simul- 
taneously or at intervals. 


QuEsTION 

Any observations and suggestions will be appreciated. 

Under this heading, the follow ing suggestions w ere made : 

1. The double intradermel test should be made 
compulsory. 

2. The use of the ophthalmic test in conjunction with 
the double intradermal test should be discontinued. 

3. The intra- or subpalpebral test should be substituted 
for the ophthalmic test. 

4+. A larger quantity of tuberculin should be used: the 
tuberculin should be more dilute. 

The desirabillty of compulsory enforcement of the double 
intradermal method for graded herds is regarded as a 
matter of policy, and is not discussed. It is pointed out 
that there are still a number of practitioners who have a 
preference for the subcutaneous method, but the opinion 
is expressed that on account of its simplicity and reliability 
the double intradermal, test will become increasingly 
popular in the future. 

Two appendices are adjoined to the Report. 

Appendix I is a memorandum on the method of carry- 
ing out the double intradermal test. It presents in a con- 
cise form the exact method of making the injections and the 
interpretation of the results. 

Appendix IT is a note on the potency of tuberculin. 

This gives a brief description of the potency test for 
tuberculin previously published by Buxton. 

It is impossible, in a short review, to do justice to the 
mass of evidence which is contained the Report. It should 
be read by every veterinary surgeon who is interested in the 
test, for, while it contains much information which will 
guide the experienced practitioner, the novice about to 
undertake this method of testing for the first time will also 
benefit greatly by its persusal. 


1 Medical Research Council. Special Report Series. No. 
122. ‘“ The Intradermal 'uberculin Test in Cattle.” 
‘Collected Results of Experience.” By J. Basil 
Buxton and A. Salusbury MacNalty. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1928. 1s. 6d. net. 

Medical Research Council. ‘‘ Tubereulin Tests in 
Cattle with reference to the Intradermal Test.” His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1925. 3s. net. 


Army Veterinary Service. 


LonpDON GAZETTE—-WaAR  OFrFICE—REGUILAR ARMY 
RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
Nov. 20.—Lieut.-Col. M. St. G. Glasse, having attained 
the age limit of liability to recall ceases to belong to the 
Res. of Off. (Nov. 2). 


Lieutenants of the Royal Army Medical Corps, Royal 
Army Ordinance Corps and Royal Army Veterinary 
Corps, Territorial Army, it is officially stated, must be in 
possession of Certificate “A” O.T.C.. before attending 
examinations for promotion to the rank of captain, unless 
exempt under the Territorial Army Regulations. 


PERSONAL. 


has been appointed by the Governors of the Edinburgh and 
East of Scotland College of Agriculture as Lecturer in 
Veterinary Hygiene. 
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The Tuberculin Test in Bovines Exported from England to 
Argentina. 
Professor 8S. H. GaicEr, F.R.C.V.S., University of Liver- 
pool. 


The following table is compiled from the records of the 
Quarantine Station at Buenos Aires. This Station is 
under the control of the Argentine Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, and is in charge of one of the most capable veterin- 
arians whom it was my pleasure to meet during my recent 
visit to that country. 

The table shows the number of bovines imported into 
Argentina from England each year from 1903 to the 10th 
of August, 1928; the third column gives the number of 
bovines which were destroyed as having reacted to the 
Argentine tuberculin test, the last column showing the 


percentage. 


Percentage of 
Total of Number reactors in the 
Year. bovines destroyed as | number im- 
imported. reactors. ported. 

1903 816 91 11-1 
1904 1,159 179 15-4 
1905 1,352 119 8:8 
1906 2,405 227 9-4 
1907 1,277 100 8-6 
1908 701 61 8-7 
1909 741 45 6 
1910 694 78 11-2 
1911 73 23 31-5 
1912 312 32 10-2 
1913 1,195 107 8-9 
1914 567, 35 6-1 
1915 729 45 6-1 
1916 1,037 51 4:8 
1917 715 25 3-4 
1918 585 44 7-5 
1919 971 47 4:8 
1920 1,255 59 4-7 
1921 745 38 5-1 
1922 335 14 4-1 
1923 225 ll 4-9 
1924 286 17 5-9 
1925 510 18 3-5 
1926 393 15 3°83 
1927 353 6 1-6 

1928 to 

Aug. 10) 246 9 3-6 
Total 19,677 1,496 7-6 


A post-mortem examination is made of every animal 
destroyed as a reactor and a careful record is kept in the 
books. I examined these books and checked many of the 
entries, and feel there is no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the figures given. I was informed that there had been 
no instance of a reactor failing to show lesions upon post- 
mortem examination. 

Presumably all these animals were tested in England 
prior to export and passed the test. The journey from 


England to Argentina would be completed inside four 
weeks. The test in the Argentine Station is done within a 
month after arrival in Argentina. 

Out of a total of 19,677 animals, 1,496, or 7-6 per cent., 
were destroyed as reactors. The question naturally arises 
as to whether the 7-6 per cent. were in the incubation stage 
of infection when tested in England and only became 
reactors in the period between the English and Argentine 
tests. I am afraid that is the explanation I often fell back 
upon when asked repeatedly by English and Argentine 
breeders, during my travels in Argentina, ‘“‘ What is the 
value of the tuberculin test as done in England ?”’ Such 
an explanation is less easy to accept when one takes the 
figures for particular years as, for example, 31 per cent. 
for 1911 and 15 per cent. for 1904. 

One pleasing feature in the figures given is that whatever 
may be the cause of the discrepancy between the results 
of the tests in the two countries, it shows a tendency to 
become less of late years, and the lowest figure yet reached 
was in 1927. 

One can sympathise with the determined efforts of the 
Argentine authorities to keep out tuberculous animals. 
The disease has a very small hold on the cattle there and 
in the records of the frigorificos one finds less than 5 per 
cent. of tuberculous cattle as the maximum. In some 
cases the figure is very much less ; for example, in one of 
the largest slaughtering establishments in that country in 
1927, out of 205,400 native and half-bred cattle, only 
372, or 0-18 per cent., showed tuberculous lesions. In 
the same establishment in the first five months of 1928, 
out of 152,214 native and half-bred cattle, only 389, or 
0-25 per cent., showed tuberculous lesions. The fact that 
the great majority of bovines are never housed, and the 
vastness of the grazings, tend to discourage the spread of 
the disease, but further than this one is struck by the keen 
appreciation amongst stockowners of the contagious 
nature of tuberculosis and the use they make of the tuber- 
culin test themselves in order to keep free. 


REVISION OF MitK GRADES “ AN URGENT NECEsSITY.”’ 


Mr. Wilfred Buckley, in a paper on “ The National 
Milk Supply,’ presented to the Public Health Congress 
at Islington, on November®2nd, recommended that the 
designations now used under the Milk (Special Designations) 
Order, 1923, should be revised, so that what was now called 
Grade A (T.T.) might be pasteurised and so described 
when offered for sale, and so that the designations used 
might enable a consumer to recognise the grade he was 
purchasing. He recommended also that local authorities 
in areas of a suitable size should be given power to require 
that all milk retailed should be delivered in sealed bottles, 
and that any milk other than that from tuberculin-tested 
herds sold under official designations should be pasteurised. 
He was strongly of opinion that the compulsory classifica- 
tion of all milk would provide the best means of improving 
the hygienic quality of the supply. 

Dr. J. R. Kaye, Medical Otficer of Health for the West 
Riding, observed that he did not want ‘‘ a sort of soup of 
dead microbes’; he wanted pure raw milk. He agveed 
with Mr. Buckley that all milk which was tampered with 
was more or less damaged. - 

The congress passed a resolution expressing the opinion 
that the renaming of the grades of milk is urgently neces- 
sary, ‘‘ as there is much evidence to show that the public 
regards tho expression ‘ Grade A’ as indicating the highest 
grade obtainable.” 
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Rabies in Malaya. 


(Continued from page 1005.) 


Discussion ON Mr. STANHOPE’S PAPER. 


The discussion was opened by Mr. H. G. Simpson, who 
said : The subject of rabies is, of course, no new one to the 
Malayan Veterinary Services, It is stated that the first 
case was recorded in 1884, but there is no evidence to 
show that it had not previously existed. I think, however, 
that there is evidence to suggest that it has been on the 
increase since that time, and, as Mr. Stanhope points out, 
it is perhaps rather more prevalent at present than usual. 
One specially unfortunate feature of the disease stands 
out, viz., that practically all the lower animals are sus- 
ceptible and that it is.communicable to human beings. 

There is no doubt, in my view, that it is endemic in 
Malaya. That being granted, it is a question as to how far 
a State really is free because no cases have been reported 
for six months, 

I am interested in hearing, from the paper, that it is 
possible for avians to contract rabies. This is the first 
time I have heard of it, but the statement appears authen- 
tic. I have not met the disease in Malaya except in tho 
dog, although in Shanghai I was fortunate in being able 
to see two cows, one horse and one monkey showing 
symptoms, which animals were proved to be suffering 
from rabies. I am rather surprised that more cases are 
not reported. in cats. 

As regards symptomatology——there is a marked variety 
in the symptoms exhibited even when divided into the 
dumb and furious type; whether this is due to animal 
idiosyncrasy or to degree of infection it is difficult to say. 
I should think temperament is likely to play an important 
part and one might expect a nervous and excitable patient 
perhaps to exhibit symptoms in keeping with his tem- 
perament. 

Out of tho six cases I had under observation, all exhibited 
the furious form after a period of altered disposition and 
all died in the paralytic stage. I should say that, as Mr. 
Stanhope has pointed out, the ‘*‘ mental picture” type of 
furor and foaming at the mouth is by no means the common 
one, although on an estate in Province Wellesley a stray 
pariah dog suddenly arrived there showing all these 
symptoms, even going so far as to jump up at a coolie and 
bite him on the neck ; in fact, he bit three people and was 
described as chasing them to do so. On the other hand, 
the insidious symptoms are those against which we have 
to be on our guard. In a centre where rabies has been 
non-existent for years these may easily be overlooked or 
mistaken for other diseased conditions, with perhaps 
disastrous results to human beings. The first case of 
rabies in Province Wellesley in 1927 was in a Kuropean- 
owned dog—the owner of which thought it had a bone in 
its throat. He tried to oxtract it himself, but later sent 
for the veterinary inspector, who became suspicious and 
instead of handling the dog had him tied up ; he exhibited 
unmistakable symptoms within 24 hours and I believe this 
is not an uncommon history. There is one symptom I 
do not note in the paper and that is soxual excitement in 
the male. I had two well-marked cases of that. As 
regards differential diagnosis, we may in the early stages 
be out of our reckoning at times, as there is no doubt that 
initial symptoms do stimulate forms of disease other than 
rabies, but. in the case of rabies the initial symptoms, I 
think, are followed fairly quickly by diagnostic ones, and 
I deem it a wise policy to err on the safe side and be 
suspicious of rabies in most cases. You no doubt read 
some time ago of the appearance of a canine disease in 
England simulating rabies. It was probably the same 
condition which Mr. Stanhope describes as affecting dogs 
in Seremban in 1924. I have not met with this yet. 

Whilst detection is an important part of our duties, | 
consider that prevention, control and eradication are, if 
possible, of even more importance. It is on these points 
that I hope the discussion will be chiefly centred. The 
pathology and bacteriology of the disease are well known 


to us, and by the production of a vaccine have afforded us 
one means of ey assisting prevention, although there 
is a lot of work to be done yet in “ trying out ”’ this vac- 
cine. I have seen the records of successful vaccination 
in outbreaks, but I should like to see records also of experi- 
ments to prove the percentage of actual “ protections ”’ 
afforded when bitten during the period of protection by 
rabid dogs or the inoculation of rabid material. I'am not 
questioning the general value of vaccination on the grounds 
of a few failures recorded, especially so in view of the 
findings of the Rabies Commission, but I should like to 
see more experimental work yet. As the Pathologist, 
Institute for Medical Research, pointed out to me, there 
are many links in the chain between what happens from 
the time of the preparation of the vaccine to the time the 
dog receives it. Our other method of prevention is the 
Quarantine Regulations enforced by the various States, 
which will no doubt form material for discussion. 


Control and Eradication. England has demonstrated 
that control of movement and the muzzling order eradi- 
cated rabies. In England practically every dog has an 
owner and is licensed ; pariahs are practically unknown, 
and the local police force is a large one and capable of 
effectually enforcing orders. The picture in Malaya is a 
very different one. Our methods of control and eradica- 
tion are muzzling order, restriction of movement order 
and shooting. Muzzling and restriction of movement 
undoubtedly are of material assistance in control, but the 
the difficulty is the effective carrying out of these measures. 
When an outbreak occurs in a State or Settlement we 
proclaim an area-restricting movement and apply the 
muzzling order ; in addition, we resort to dog shooting for 
infringement of the orders. The question arises as to 
what is the area to be proclaimed ; should it be a small as 
possible or as large as possible ? On studying the areas 
proclaimed in the various States and Settlements it would 
appear that we differ in opinion on this point. In a small 
State or Settlement would it be advisable to proclaim the 
whole State or Settlement or a few areas in it? In pro- 
claiming an area of, say, 10 miles one must remember that 
it does not take a rabid dog long to run that distance and 
get out of that area. I am of opinion that the area 
proclaimed should be as large as possible. Whilst recog- 
nising that restriction of movement, muzzling and sum- 
monsing for infringement are valuable aids in control, I 
think we shall admit that dog shooting is probably our 
most effective weapon. Dog shooting to be most effective 
in rabies should have been systematically carried out by 
Rural Boards previous to the outbreak, which wil) have 
reduced the number of pariahs liable to infection when the 
disease starts. When an outbreaks starts, shooting must 
be prosecuted with vigour by employing a temporary 
staff of extra shooters. To many lovers of dogs shooting 
is repulsive, mainly on sentimental grounds, but as a lover 
of dogs I recognise that rabies cannot be fought on senti- 
ental lines, and I am a strong advocate of a vigorous 
shooting campaign in all outbreaks of rabies in Malaya. 


Publicity of notices is an important matter and a 
plentiful supply should be sent to all estate managers and 
Government Departments—these notices should be large 
and distinctive, and in three languages. Railway stations 
should be given an opportunity of exhibiting them, but 
so far I have not been able to persuade the railway to do 
so in my area although a supply was sent them. I should 
like to see a veterinary notice board at each station showing 
all regulations in force. I have brought a specimen of 
my notices. After about two months of the outbreak, 
enthusiasm on the part of dog owners for observing the 
regulations begins to wane, but the authorities must not 
relax their vigilance. It was suggested to me that fines 
might be reduced, as a case had not been reported in the 
area for two or three months. I consider it dangerous to 
relax any deterrent measure till the restrictions are removed 
and the area declared free. The question has arisen, when 
can an area be declared free? We accept as “ free’ an 
area where no case of rabies has been reported for six 
months previously. It does.not necessarily follow that 
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hecause no case has been reported no case has existed, but 
we presume so. It is not uncommon for a ‘*‘ declared free ” 
area to have to reimpose restriction in a comparatively 
short period. What are the nature of these fresh cases ? 
Are they really re-infections from outside? Are they the 
result of undiscovered or unreported cases in the previous 
outbreak, or are they an extended period of incubation ? 

As regards methods of destruction, I do not think you 
can improve on shooting if properly carried out, /.e., 
shooting at short range and no “ chancing”’ shots. The 
lethal chamber is excellent when you have got your dogs to 
it—there is an old saying, ‘‘ first catch your hare then cook 
him.” I think this applies equally to dogs. Some years 
ago in Penang “‘ lassoing ”’ of dogs and the use of collecting 
carts was tried, but did not answer the purpose. I agree 
with Mr. Stanhope’s suggestion, par. ix. (2); in fact, I 
adopt this plan in my prohibition orders against States 
and Settlements, I do not think the time has vet arrived 
for compulsory vaccination of dogs. 

Mr. Stanhope asks to be forgiven for quoting from the 
rabies appendix in Penang Annual Report. I can assure 
him I do not look upon it as “ just plagiarism,’’ but as a 
compliment, and I hope as time goes on we shall all of us 
be able to agree with broad views of our confréres, whether 
in reports or otherwise. (Applause.) 

I would thank Mr. Stanhope for his paper and trust we 
shall have a useful discussion on the points raised. 

Mr. R. MAcGrecor: Mr. Stanhope has asked me if I 
can give any of the history of the commencement of the 
outbreak at Johol in Negri Sembilan in 1926. As far as I 
recollect, it was at first believed to have commenced with 
a dog that had been illegally imported by a planter from 
Kepong in Selangor, then under a muzzling Order. This 
dog died a few days previously to the discovery of the 
first case in Johol, with symptoms suggestive of rabies. 
The owner was prosecuted for the illegal movement of the 
dog. Further investigation caused me to alter my opinion 
that this was the origin of the outbreak. Although 
Kepong is within the 10 mile radius of Kuala Lumpur, 
no case of rabies had occurred there, and the muzzling 
Order was rescinded only a few days after the dog was 
removed from there. This, combined with the numerous 
eases that occurred in Malacca and the others at Tampin 
and along the boundary, convinced me that this planter’s 
dog and the Johol dogs had been infected by a rabid dog 
that had come up from Malacca, through Johol. and on 
to the estate. Indeed, this explanation is the only pos- 
sible one, seeing that these animals all died within about 
three weeks, and I believe that the period of incubation 
for rabies in the field is only exceptionally less than a 
month. But considering that the planter’s dog arrived 
here only at the end of January and died during March, 
it showed a very short incubation period. 

Mr. Stanhope’s paper raises many interesting points, 
and I should like to comment on a few. 

Fury, as the layman understands it, is, I agree, rare— 
so rare that whenever I am called out to a case of ** mad 
dog ”’ I would be very surprised to find it a case of rabies. 
In most cases that I have seen the animal appears to 
develop at most the ill temper, or rather peevishness, of 
any fever, and later on perhaps a certain amount of 
delirium ; but actual fury, or the desire to attack anything, 
is not very common. Mr. Stanhope mentions an“ anxious 
look.” It is perhaps only a matter of opinion as to what 
a dog’s expression really conveys, but I would call it an 
* idiotic grin.*” In some cases I have noticed that the 
rabid dog in biting does not lift his lips and bare his teeth 
as does a healthy dog when biting even in play. Hold a 
stick to a rabid dog and he will appear to be only mouth- 
ing it, but an examination of the stick will show that it 
has been bitten deeply. 

Loss of appetite is usually the wrong term to apply, 
for many of the cases will try to cat and drink but are 
unable to do so. In this connection, I would like to ask 
Mr. Stanhope if his Case 34, which he quotes, actually ate 
the food or only took it into his mouth, as loss of ability to 
swallow struck me as being fairly common. (Mr. StTan- 
HoPE: “ Yes; actually ate his food the first day.’’) 


My submission is that one cannot diagnose the disease 
by symptoms alone. The microscope is essential. In 
most cases a smear can be made when the brain is removed, 
and in some of these the Negri bodies can be seen unstained 
as small globules of varying size inside the nerve cells. 
This may enable one to make a sufficiently positive diag- 
nosis for immediate action. Negative diagnosis requires 
more courage and should be left to the laboratory. I 
would like to hear if Negri bodies can be found in the 
spinal cord. In many cases the subject is brought in with 
the head smashed by changkols or buckshot, or with 
putrefaction of the brain advanced. 

As regards control, we all agree that the greatest diffi- 
culty lies in instructing the public. I have met frequently 
in Negri Sembilan reports of dogs having died some time 
after vaccination but whose deaths were not reported at 
the time as ** they could not have been rabid as they had 
been vaccinated.” In Kedah a goat was bitten by a 
proved rabid dog, and the owner, a prince, refused to kill 


the animal, and promised to inform me if it became iil ° 


or died. He did, five months later, and two months aiter 
the goat had died. ‘‘ Put not your trust . . .” 
Amongst Europeans one usually finds the conviction that 
everyone else’s dog should be muzzled but not one’s 
own. 

Mr. Moir, in 1924, I think, suggested that every applicant 
for a licence should bring his dog to the police station to 
prove that the animal was under control. This was turned 
down, principally because it would increase the work of 
the police too much, but officially because the Malays 
would refuse to handle their dogs. Now, under the present 
system of licensing, the headman of the village comes in 
once a year and buys two or three licenses which he keeps 
to protect his people from summons, and any particular 
dog pointed out will then be one of the ones licensed.” 

Is not too much made of this refusal by Malays to 
handle dogs? They certainly will handle them if they 
care for them and, in Pahang, the veterinary assistants 
(Malays) dress dogs’ wounds and attend to them regu. 
larly, wearing gloves. I have frequently seen villagers 
petting their dogs and attending to wounds without any 
protection. But they will not look after the ownerless 
dogs that you find about the villages. In parenthesis, 
this also applies to dog shooters. I do not think a well 
paid Malay would object to the work, but he will if badly 
paid. Pay them well and equip them well, and you will 
vet good men and have the work done well. Pick out the 
worst men and pay them badly, and the job will be done 
badly. 

Before I close, I should like to say a word about muzzling. 
Mr. Stanhope has stated that the disease was stamped out 
in England in 1902 by enforcing the order that no dog 
should be allowed out of doors except muzzled or under 
proper control. This 1902 outbreak was before my time 
(professionally, anyway), but in 1919 during an outbreak in 
Middlesex the order was, I recollect, ‘‘ muzzled and under 
proper control”; in short, they had to be led on a chain, 
even though muzzled. I submit that any unwatched dog 
will set to work to remove his muzzle and will usually 
succeed. A dog should not be let loose evgn if muzzled 
unless watched and controlled by his owner. 

In conclusion, I would like to add the following points 
that I think may add to the comfort of a dog during a 
period of muzzling :— 

1. The muzzle should be handled only by the straps, 
never by the wires across the nose. A human being would 
strongly object to a wire, smelling of a dog, held across 
his nose and a dog is far more sensitive to smells than is 
a human being. 

2. The weight should be taken by the collar, not by 
the wire across the top of the head ; or if this is impossible 
the wire should be well padded where it crosses the poll. 

3. Plenty of water should be supplied at the animal’s 
place of confinement. He cannot drink in comfort from 
gutters or ponds as he usually does during his walk. 

4. Play with a ball or stick when walking to give him 
plenty of exercise during his walks, 
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Mr. W. RurHerrorpD I congratulate Mr. 
Stanhope on his choice of the subject of rabies for an 
association paper as, firstly, this is an important subject 
so far as Malaya is concerned and, secondly, the paper is, 
at least in part, of a controversial nature, so that a good 
discussion should eventuate therefrom. 

The Negri Sembilan outbreak appears in all prob- 
ability to be the result of introduction from Malacca, but 
1 think a more logical explanation of its introduction than 
that given by Mr. Stanhope, viz., a dog wandering over 
the boundary, would be a dog in the incubative stage of 
rabies, imported over the boundary, probably by someone 
of the coolie class. 

A somewhat parallel example of this type of spread was 
found in Selangor, at Kuala Lumpur, where a man bought 
a puppy from an unknown coolie who had brought it from 
Bangi, which, at the time, was a rabies scheduled area. 
About a week after purchase, the puppy developed clinical 
rabies. Prohibition of the export of dogs from an infected 
area is very difficult to enforce, as a dog, unlike a large 
animal, can easily be carried in the car, or can even follow 
a person on foot, without much notice being taken of it, 
and further, a census of all dogs in a prohibited area is 
obviously impracticable. 

When an outbreak is widespread, I think the explanation 
is, not that an infected dog wanders over the whole area, 
but that a dog in the incubative stage is exported from 
the original infected area, to infect a new area when the 
incubation period is complete. This actual case itself— 
probably in an unlicensed dog—may never be reported, 
and it will be perhaps several months later before cases 
occur in licensed dogs through being bitten by the illegally 
imported dog referred to. Similarly, the apparent long 
incubation periods encountered are explained by inter- 
mediate cases never being reported, and in this connection 
one can hardly hope that the owner of an unlicensed dog 
will report that he thinks it rabid. Personally I have 
never seen or even heard of a case of rabies in an unlicensed 
dog. but from this I do not for a moment deduce that the 
unlicensed dog is immune. 

Dealing with symptoms, I find, like the essayist, that 
the cow shows a distinct tendency to aggression, and the 
outstanding symptom in the bovine case is hyperesthesia. 
The clinical picture in the cow is exactly like that in so- 
called stomach staggers in England, with the sole exception 
that the cow is aggressive it approached. I might here 
mention that in the case of the cow which I saw, the 
incubation period was definitely six weeks from the time of 
being bitten on the foot (it may also have been bitten 
elsewhere) by a known rabid dog. 

In the dog, atypical cases are certainly encountered. 
The most atypical case I have seen was a dog admitted to 
the infirmary on account of emesis and dysentery. A 
diagnosis of gastro-enteritis was made, and the case treated 
accordingly. No symptoms of rabies was discernable, 
and vomition and diarrhoea were constant, although no 
food was taken. On the evening of the fourth day 
following admission the animal suddenly attacked the bars 
of its cage, uttered peculiar howls, and died during the 
night. Rabies was confirmed by the Institute for Medical 
Research. Another interesting case I encountered was 
one which I might truly term hydrophobia; the only 
initial aberration from the normal was the dog’s fear of 
water, on account of which the owner brought it for obser- 
vation. It took food normally but always shrank away 
from water. Three days after admission, it refused food, 
developed paralysis of the lower jaw and died. Rabies 
was confirmed by the I.M.R. 


The essayist’s idea that the pet dog becomes affected 
with the quieter paralytic type of the disease, while the 
pariah exhibits the aggressive characters is, I think, 
directly contrary to the general opinion expressed in text 
books, where we find that one of the initial symptoms of 
rabies is a sudden change in the animal’s disposition, the 
friendly dog becoming morose and sulky, and the savage 
type of dog becoming friendly and amiable. The essayist 


does not say, in support of his theory, whether he has 
actually seen any cases in so-called stray dogs. 

As regards the two types of the disease, even in the 
paralytic cases 1 am of opinion that there is a short initial 
hyperesthetic stage, during which period the disease may 
be spread by aggression, and further, dogs exhibiting the 
dropped jaw symptom will almost invariably attempt to 
attack a stick or other object thrust before them, so that 
there is really underlying the physical paralysis a distinct 
mental hyperesthesia. ‘The essayist’s general description 
of the symptoms is excellent, but there are one or two 
clinical features to which he does not appear to have drawn 
particular attention. The voice in rabies is, in my opinion, 
pathognomonic—lI have never heard a similar bark in any 
other condition. A positive diagnosis could also fairly 
safely be made from the wistful, anxious, facial expression, 
combined with the well-known dropped jaw, and if in 
addition to these two latter symptoms we find disfunction- 
ing of the laryngeal apparatus well described by the lay 
expression “‘ a bone in the throat.” I think we may with 
all confidence and without hesitation diagnose rabies. 

Regarding the period of incubation in Malaya, Mr. 
Stanhope’s suggestion that it may be very long is, I think, 
fallacious, and the apparent long incubation period is, to 
my mind, explained by the occurrence of unreported inter- 
mediate cases. In this connection Mr. Symonds, supported 
by Daniels, has suggested that the long incubation period 
in Malaya is the result of the virus being an attenuated one, 
but I do not quite follow why an attenuated virus should 
undergo a long incubation period ; in fact, I understand 
that an attenuated rabid virus incubates quicker than a 
normal virus, and that this fact is the underlying principle 
of human antirabic vaccination, 7.e., the success o! the 
treatment depends on which virus incubates 1irst—the 
attenuated, fixed, or the street. 

Regarding control and eradication, the method adopted 
in European countries and successfully used in England 
in particular, is, as the essayist says—(1) the imposition 
of a tax to reduce the number of dogs kept; (2) the des- 
truction of unlicensed dogs; and (3) the enforcement of a 
muzzling order during an outbreak. While in England 
and other well-policed countries these conditions can be 
fulfilled, I submit that in Malaya none of the three can be 
successfully enforced. Numbers (1) and (2) even the 
writer himself admits cannot be, or are not enforced, and 
number (3)—muzzling—in my opinion never has been, 
and never will be, properly enforced although it essentially 
depends for its success on rigorous enforcement. I therefore 
suggest that we substitute antirabic vaccination, which is 
comparatively easy to enforce on the licensed dog, for the 
muzzling order, which cannot be successfully enforced. 
The muzzling order is very cumbersome, irksome and 
difficult to enforce—in fact, it may safely be said that it 
never has been and never will be enforced in Malaya. Its 
only advantage is that the dog population may be con- 
siderably reduced by the ruthless destruction of all un- 
muzzled dogs. In Selangor and also in Malacca it appears 
that rabies died out when about half the dogs in the 
respective States were destroyed. So far as Europeans are 
concerned, the muzzling order might be enforced as, 
generally speaking, their method of keeping dogs, together 
with their instinctive dread of the law, admits of enforce- 
ment of the order, in that, while they liberate their dogs in 
the daytime when it is easy to see whether they are muzzled 
or not, they keep them indoors at night so that they can do 
no damage so far as the spread of rabies is concerned. The 
same may be said of the better class Asiatics, excepting 
the Chinese. With the Chinese especially. but also with 
other Asiatic races, the reverse is not uncommon, ?.e., 
their dogs are confined to the house during the heat of 
the day, and let loose at night, when there is no one to see 
whether they are muzzled or not, and if there was anyone 
to see, it would be with great difficulty, as it is almost 
impossible, except at very short range, to see if a dog is 
muzzled or not at night. As the Asiatics own most of 
the canine population it is obvious that the law can be 
enforced successfully only on the few, and that of the 
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majority there is little or no successful control. Why 
enforce the muzzling of a dog all day and fail to enforce it 
at night ? The law-observing individual who owns dogs 
is thus put to great inconvenience by a policy which con- 
trols only the dogs of the Europeans and educated Asiatics. 
It may be claimed that, in the past, the muzzling policy 
has been successful, but one is almost tempted to say that 
success has been in spite of the policy—at least in spite of 
the practical use made of the theoretical value of the 
policy—and not as a result of it. 

The muzzling order in theory is excellent and. if rigor- 
ously enforced, rabies should cease to exist in three to 
four months, or six months at the latest, but I venture to 
assert that this does not accord with experience, and experi- 
ence should be our sheet anchor. In the case oi Selangor— 
which I quote for two reasons—-tirstly because I have had 
a slight experience of rabies in that State, and secondly 
because it appears to be the State which has suffered most 
regularly from outbreaks of rabies—the past history does 
not point to the muzzling policy being a success. The 
muzzling order in force from 1916 to 1922 took six years 
to stamp out rabies, and I venture to claim that even then, 
rabies was not stamped out by the theoretical use of the 
policy, but simply by using the order as an excuse to shoot 
down unmuzzled dogs, so eventually reducing the canine 
population of the State in question to about one-half the 
original. The vaccination policy, L suggest, even after 
due consideration of the essayist’s reasoned opinions, may 
be of somewhat an experimental nature in the present 
state of our knowledge, but why should we wait on foreign 
nations to give us a definite lead and definite test results ? 

Compared with the muzzling order, the superiority 
of compulsory vaccination is obvious ; firstly, it is easily 
enforced and, secondly, results are superior. Muzzling, 
in Selangor, as I have said, took six years to stamp out 
rabies instead of the theoretical six months, or, in other 
words, the policy was approximately 8 per cent. effective. 
I hardly think any of you will venture to suggest that 
vaccination is less than 8 per cent. effective. In Japan, 
in the Prefecture of Kanagawa, in 1918, 6,644 dogs were 
vaccinated, and in 1919, 9,150. The incidence of rabies 
dropped by 75 per cent. in men and by 80 per cent. in 
animais, and cases occurred only in unvaccinative dogs, 
j.e., vaccination was 100 per cent. effective. In the 
Prefecture of Tokio, in 1919, 15,513 strays were vaccinated, 
and 13,177 pets. Cases dropped the following year by one 
half, both in man and animals, and only strays were 
affected. Unfortunately the report does not say whether 
the affected strays were vaccinated or not, but the figures 
for pet dogs show that vaccination was 100 per cent. 
effective. 

As you are all aware, America and Japan are busy 
experimenting with the vaccination policy at present, 
but is that any reason why it should not be pursued as a 
Malayan policy for the control of rabies? I feel sure that 
compulsory vaccination of all licensed dogs would be quite 
popular in the F.M.S. and would certainly be far more 
popular than the muzzling order. Contrary to the essayist’s 
opinion, I consider that its enforcement is comparatively 
easy, all that is required being a staff of vaccinators 
attached to the principal police stations in each State for 
the first three months of each year. Before a dog is 
licensed a certificate of vaccination would have to be 
produced, with a good description of the dog and the name 
of the vaccinator. The constable issuing the licence would 
carefully copy the description, the idea being, of course, 
to avoid substitution of licences in the event of the dog 
dying. Should a vaccinated dog subsequently develop 
rabies, the licence, vaccination certificate and dog could be 
readily compared and the value of the vaccine definitely 
established. Any dog presented for licensing after the 
first three months of the year could be vaccinated by the 
veterinary surgeon of the State. The complaint may be 
raised that the unlicensed dog will not be vaccinated. 
That does not directly concern us in the least ; our duty 
is to control disease in licensed dogs. The responsibility 
of the unlicensed dogs rests with the police and should the 
unlicensed dogs act as a reservoir for rabies, the vaccinated 


licensed dogs need not worry us as they should be immune. 
This does not mean, of course, that the unlicensed dog 
should be allowed to breed indiscriminately. The fact 
that the police are failing to enforce the law, and thereby 
bringing it into contempt, should be constantly brought 
to the notice of those concerned. While on the subject 
of police control, IT may here mention, regarding the 
muzzling order, that the duty of enforcing it rests on the 
police and not on the veterinary surgeon of the State, as 
stated by the essayist. The police would be only too 
glad to escape this work, and put it on the shoulders of the 
veterinary surgeon if they could find the least excuse. 

The extra cost of vaccination-—if we must consider 
it—would be met by raising the dog tax to two dollars in 
the case of dogs and six dollars in the case of bitches. One 
might argue that this will increase the number of un- 
licensed dogs, but that I do not for a moment believe and, 
furthermore, it is again a question of police efficiency. 
Should it cause a reduction in the number of dogs kept, 
so much the better. : 

Should rabies occur, say, in one State, in spite of the 
vaccination policy, | would still advocate the prohibition of 
export from that State on the ground that the policy had 
not proved infallible, but the great point is that there would 
be no muzzling order and no great popular disapproval 
such as we find at present when some unfortunate indi- 
vidual has his dog shot, probably due to a momentary 
forgetfulness of the requirements and consequences of the 
muzzling order. I also would not advocate allowing dogs 
to come from any infected country to Malaya even if 
vaccinated on arrival, until such time as it had been 
definitely ascertained that the vaccination policy was an 
undoubted success, 

While, generally speaking, I have no intention of 
deriding the muzzling order, as I think we must all agree 
that it has proved successful in at least one well policed 
country—-England—I yet am of opinion that, so far as 
Malaya is concerned, where I understand the muzzling 
policy has been pursued for the past twenty years, it 
cannot be claimed to have been a success. 

To recapitulate, I suggest (1) that all dogs in Malaya 
be vaccinated vearly when the licence is issued or renewed ; 
(2) that in the event of an outbreak of rabies there be no 
muzzling order, unless it appears that the vaccination 
policy is a failure, or unless it be considered necessary to 
protect us from the reproach of allowing human beings 
to run the risk of being bitten by dogs in a rabid area ; 
(3) that the present order prohibiting the importation of 
dogs from infected countries be continued. 

If those with experience of rabies are loth to part with 
the muzzling order, I suggest as an alternative that general 
canine antirabic vaccination be required by law as a 
prophylactic of the disease, while the muzzling order can 
be retained for combating-*the disease. Finally, it cer- 
tainly cannot do the profession—which is constantly being 
accused of using crude and antiquated methods of disease 
control—any harm to add what we may call a scientific 
weapon to our prophylactic armoury. 

In tho essayist’s tinal paragraph on research the account 
of the puppy—born after the last case—developing rabies 
subsequent to being bitten by a vaccinated dog, is inter- 
esting and a serious challenge to a vaccination policy, but 
if we insert—as I think we are entitled to do—the word 
reported before case,’’ the interest is lost and the 
challenge automatically vanishes. I think it is a widely 
accepted conclusion that if a dog, vaccinated or otherwise, 
shows no symptoms of rabies within ten days of inflicting a 
bite, it may definitely be declared to be non-infective, 
and on this assumption is based the ten days’ observation 
period for dogs which have bitten human beings. There is, 
I assert, no unequivocal clinical evidence to show that 
vaccinated dogs can act as carriers, and the essayist’s 
problem is, 1 think, especially in view of his own admis- 
sions regarding unreported intermediate cases, definitely 
solved by the legitimate assumption that the puppy in 
question was also bitten by an unreported and untraced 
rabid dog. 
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While this explanation of the problem is, to my mind, 
the correct and obvious one, it is certainly unfortunate 
that there were no facilities for definitely establishing, 
beyond all shadow of doubt, that the vaccinated dog in 
question was not the infective agent in the case. 

Mr. G. B. Purvis: I had a few cases of rabies in Upper 
Perak some little while ago. Two of the cases were in 
cattle and both these showed the furious form. In East 
Africa we had an outbreak of a rabies-like disease and 
which was called pseudo-rabies. Negri bodies could not 
be definitely demonstrated and the disease could not be 
passed through rabbits, yet a European bitten by one of 
these affected dogs developed hydrophobia. 

I agree with Mr. Simpson that effectually to control 
the disease, destruction of stray dogs should be system- 
atically carried out even when no outbreak of the disease 
is occurring ; that is, it should not be left until an outbreak 
has commenced. When an outbreak does occur more dog 
shooters should be employed if nceessary. Here we had 
no difficulty in getting more men appointed by the chief 
police officer, whom we found quite willing to help. I 
am loth to advocate shooting dogs, but am forced to the 
conclusion that no other method of destruction is effec- 
tive or available, especially under our conditions. We 
tried catching dogs with a sort of enlarged butterfly net ; 
catching them was easy enough, but handling them when 
caught was not at all easy, the dogs generally being 
seared and excited, and even then we had to destroy them 
by shooting. 

Mr. Macgregor asks whether Negri bodies can be found 
in the spinal cord as well as in the brain. I believe they 
have been found in the medulla, but I am not sure about 
the rest of the cord. 

Mr. Wallace expresses the view that an attenuated virus 
incubates quicker than an unattenuated one and that this 
is the basis of Pasteur treatment, but I do not think this 
is so at all. I do not think an attenuated virus does 
incubate quicker, and Pasteur vaccination depends on 
the larger dose given gradually. Pasteur treatment can 
be given to a dog just the same as to humans. The single 
and double dose methods depend on the large dose given 
and on its priority. Mr. Wallace quotes the Japanese 
figures of compulsory vaccination of dogs, but I believe 
later results in Japan have not given such satisfactory 
figures. The method certainly protects a large number 
of dogs, but here we need a thoroughly reliable and 100 
per cent. efficient method, especia!ly as the common opinion 
seems to be that once a dog is vaccinated it is quite safe 
and can be let free. The Japanese method is, | believe, 
not very efficient against experimental, needle, infection. 
I think I read some little time ago, in the T'ropical Veterin- 
ary Bulletin, an account of a new vaccine that was said 
to be much more efficient against experimental infection 
than the Japanese method. 

Two other points I should like to mention are, first, 
that I have been informed that the disease here is due to 
importations of dogs from other countries, by Chinese 
tongkans into Malacca, and if this is so it would help to 
explain why the disease is so prevalent there ; and second, 
that a common opinion amongst Europeans seems to be 
that if they keep their dogs tied up or muzzled they should 
be given much freer and more lenient treatment as regards 
quarantine. 


A general discussion then took place, most of the points 
raised by the paper and by the other speakers being freely 
discussed. A long discussion centred on the subject of 
vaccination and its efficiency and on the question of the 
compulsory vaccination of dogs; general opinion was 
adverse to this, and being that, even if it were introduced, 
muzzling orders would still be necessary whenever out- 
breaks occurred during, at least, the first few years fol- 
lowing its introduction. 


Tue Repty. 


Mr. STANHOPE, in reply, said: Most of the points I had 
noted down for replying to have been fairly well dealt with 
in the general discussion. I took it that we all had some 


acquaintance with the disease, so I did not go into the 
question of symptoms much more than to recount the 
unusual and somewhat atypical symptoms I had occasion- 
ally met with. You have all been able to add a few more. 
Apparently cases simulating “a bone in the throat” are 
not so very rare. It is interesting to hear that ail six of 
Mr. Simpson’s cases were of the furious type. Mr. Simpson 
mentions a disease in England I do not remember this, 
but I do remember reading in the Veterinary Record some 
time ago—a year, eighteen months or more, ago—an 
account of a discussion on a paper on Distemper; the 
question of nervous complications and meningitis with 
marked excitement and some fury was brought up and, I 
think, cases quoted, and the questioner asked the essayist 
how these cases could be distinguished from rabies, but 
the essayist said he had had no experience of rabies. 
[Veterinary Record, Vol. 7, No. 6, Feb. 5, 1927. “‘ So- 
called Nervous Distemper,’’ PuGu, Lestiz P.— Ep.]. 

Mr. Simpson mentions the long interval that has some- 
times occurred between two cases in a district and asks 
whether these fresh cases are due to re-introduction, 
missed cases, or long incubation. [ am very much in- 
clined to put the order of probability as (1) missed cases ; 
(2) long incubation ; (3) re-introduction. 

As regards Mr. Macgregor’s enquiry about finding Negri 
bodies in the spinal cord, there is another microscopical 
test for rabies. Certain changes—degeneration of the 
nerve cells and a thickening of the capsule—can be seen 
in the sympathetic ganglia. These, when found, are 
definitely diagnostic of the disease, but their absence— 
or the inability to demonstrate them—does not negative 
rabies. 

Mr. Wallace considers that the spread of the disease 
is due more to the smuggling of dogs in the incubation 
period from an infected area than to a rabid dog wandering 
about. To a great extent I agree with him, as I do not 
think a rabid dog wanders very far afield in this country. 
The spread to a new and somewhat distant area is more 
generally due to a dog smuggled from an infected area while 
in the incubation period, but not smuggled ‘‘ probably by 
one of the coolie class,”’ as Europeans are frequent offenders. 
Mr. Wallace, referring to the last case I quote —the case 
of a puppy bitten by a vaccinated dog—considers that a . 
missed or unrecorded ease is the solution. Quite, I think 
so too, but the fact that this puppy was known to have 
been bitten by this dog and was not known to have been 
bitten by any other dog (and it was a puppy that kept 
pretty well at home or at heel) raises a very awkward 
possibility that, I think, needs some investigation before 
it is dismissed. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
REFORM. 


The English and Scottish Bills-setting forth in 
detail the proposals of the Government for the reform 
of local administration have now been published. 
Each is accompanied by an explanatory memo. 
The English Bill proposes to make important adjust- 
ments in the financial relations between the Ex- 
chequer and local authorities. It also deals with 
administration in respect of highways and the poor 
law. The Scottish Bill, in addition to its financial 
proposals, is intended to effect somewhat drastic 
changes in local administration and these changes will 
exercise an influence on the existing veterinary public 
health services in Scotland. 

All small burghs in Scotland, i.e., those having a 
population of less than 20,000, will cease to function 
as local authorities under, inter alia (1) the Public 
Health (Scotland) Act, 1897 in relation to meat and 
food inspection ; (2) the Milk and Dairies (Scotland) 
Act, 1914; (3) the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) 
Act, 1922; (4) the Diseases of Animals Acts, and (5) 
the Cattlesheds in Burghs Act, 1866. The powers 
and duties of the burghs under these statutes are to be 
transferred to the county councils as reconstituted 
in terms of the Bill. There are approximately 200 
burghs in Scotland. Of these, not more than twenty- 
five have a population exceeding 20,000. 

In the counties, district committees, where these 
exist, act as loca] authorities under the Public Health 
and Milk Acts. The district committees are to be 
abolished and their functions are to be transferred to 
the reconstituted county councils. In the county 
areas, the immediate effect of these changes, so far as 
veterinary services are concerned, is likely to be 
negligible. It may be accepted that, in general, the 
policy of district committees under the statutes above 


referred to has been the policy of the county council. 
In the small burghs the position is quite different. 
Where a whole-time veterinary officer under the Milk 
Acts has been appointed in a county, some of the 
small burghs have joined with the county in making 
the appointment, but others have continued to be 
independent and have made their own arrangements 
for the statutory duties to be performed by the local 
veterinary surgeons acting as part-time officers. The 
appointments which have been made independently 
by small burghs must come under review by the re- 


constituted county councils. ‘The reconstituted 
county councils are to be elected in December, 1929, 
but they will not carry out their enlarged functions 
until May, 1930. In the interval after election, they 
are required to prepare schemes of administration 
which are to be submitted before 3lst March, 1930, 
to the Secretary for Scotland for his approval. ‘Lhese 
schemes of adminisiration will include any changes 
which are proposed to be made in the administration 
of the Public Health, Milk, and Diseases of Animals 
Acts. In so far as existing officers are displaced 
under the new arrangements, the Bill makes provision 
for compensation to be paid for loss of office. 

For the present the policy of the county councils 
in framing schemes of administration under the 
statutes referred to must remain a matte: of specula- 
tion. It is impossible to forecast the extent to which 
veterinary officers holding part-time appointments 
in the small burghs may be displaced or superseded by 
county veterinary officers. That some displacement 
will occur may be assumed if consideration be given 
to the views of the Scottish Board of Health, which 
have been clearly expressed in relation to the appoint- 
ment of veterinary officers under the Milk and Dairies 
Acts. On the other hand, in certain counties, geo- 
graphical as well as other considerations wou!d seem to 
make it inevitable that the statutory duties under the 
Acts specified above should continue to be performed 
as at present by part-time veterinary officers. 

Preliminary consideration has been given by the 
Council of the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion to the proposals of the Government in relation to 
local veterinary services. Now that the scheme of 
reform of local government has been published in 
detail, the Council will, at an early date, again devote 
critical attention to the subject. Meantime we would 
suggest that veterinary officers in Scotland should 
carefully read the explanatory memo, on the Bill, 
which can be obtained for 3d. from any stationer. 


Prosecutions under the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act. 


On the 13th November, Mr. George Jones, blacksmith, 
George Street, Chester, wasesummoned for, on October 
13th, using a label on a bottle describing himself as a 
veterinary surgeon when his name was not on the Register 
of Veterinary Surgeons. The defendant was charged 
under Section 17 of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, 1881, 
with representing himself as a veterinary surgeon. The 
evidence on behalf of the prosecution was that the defend- 
ant gave to a client, who consulted him about a dog, a 
bottle of medicine or liniment ; on the bottle was a label 
on which was printed ‘‘ George Jones, Veterinary Surgeon, 
Chester.” The defendant pleaded guilty and explained 
that the bill heads were printed in Bristol and he thought 
they had all been burnt, but his wife put one on the bottle, 
and that they had all been destroyed at the time of the 
hearing of the summons. The defendant was fined £1 
and £1 ls. costs. 


J 


In the account of the successful R.C.V.S. prosecution of 
Mr. G. R. Bone, of Liss, published last week, the number 9 
should read 17 in the reference made by the Chairman of the 
Petersfield Bench to the Section of the Veterinary Surgeons’ 
Act of 1881, of which they considered the defendant had 
committed a breach. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Cases in Cows for Diagnosis. 
By J. E. Hurcurson, M.R.C.V.S., Eccleshall. 


On the 10th October last I was called to a Shorthorn cow 
four years of age, calved normally about four weeks 
previously. She had been bought by the owner in a 
market and had been on the premises about a fortnight. 

The herd consisted of about forty-five dairy cows. 

The cow had been ill, to the owner’s knowledge, for 
three or four days before I was called in. 

Symptoms. Profuse salivation, protruding nose, diarr- 
hoa, frequent passage of small quantities of dark- 
coloured urine (which caused violent irritation), a grunt, 
pulse 112 per min., tumultuous action of the heart, temp. 
107°F., sounds of pneumonia on auscultation, a distinct 
rash on the vulva, inflammation of the vaginal mucous 
membrane, difficulty in swallowing. Collection of semi- 
dried mucus in and around the nostrils and eyes sunken. 
Semi-intoxicated gait. There was no rash on the muzzle, 
teats or eyelids. 

The concentrated foods consisted of Indian meal and 
Soya bean meal. The latter was withheld from this date. 

Acute pneumonia was diagnosed but I felt uncertain 
as to the cause and I was inclined to suspect hemorrhagic 
septicemia, 

Prognosis. Untavourable. 

The cow was removed to a loose box and her manger, 
ete., disinfected. 

October 17th. Cow unable to rise and died in the forenoon. 

No post-mortem examination was made. The slaughter- 
man reported inflammation of the lungs with extensive 
consolidations. ‘The owner informed me that the first 
symptoms of illness were sudden cessation of milk, profuse 
salivation, frequent passage of small quantities of dark- 
coloured urine, causing pain, and constipation. 

Case No. 2. Called October 28th on first indications 
of illness. Shorthorn cow, four years of age. Calved 
normally two months previously and bred on the farm. 
This cow occupied the same stall as the subject of Case 1, 
but not the same tying. 

Symptoms. Sudden cessation of milk, profuse salivation, 
frequent passages of small quantities of dark-colouted 
urine (causing violent irritation) rash on the vulva, inflam- 
mation of the vaginal mucous membrane. No rash on 
muzzle, eyelids or teats, constipation, pulse 72 per min., 
temp. 101.4°F., appetite in abeyance. The owner said : 
** This cow has the identical symptoms shown by the first 
case when she commenced to be ill.” 

I suspected hemorrhagic septicemia in this case also. 

Treatment. Removed to loose box (not the same as 
occupied by the first case). Stall vacated, thoroughly 
disinfected. One pint of linseed was given and repeated 
in the evening of the same day ; 2 0z. doses of soda bicarb. 
and 6 dr. doses of Dimol were given three times daily 
in two quarts of barley water ; barley gruel was also given 
in the drinking water. 

October 29th. Constipation relieved, appetite — nil, 
drank barley water with some difficulty. Pulse 84 
p.m., temp. 102.6°F., urine still dark. As I suspected, 


pneumonia commencing. Mustard plasters were applied 
to the sides. One oz. doses of soda bicarb. and 6 dr. doses 
of Dimol were given three times daily. Hypodermic in- 
jection of Serinol. One oz. liq. ammon. acet. fort. and 2 
dr. of soda salicylate were given three times daily in a pint 
of water. 

A few drops of blood were taken from the ear after 
clipping and disinfecting. The blood dropped into a sterile 
bottle. 

October 30th. Temp. 104°F., pulse 90 p.m., urine more 
normal in colour and less irritation, salivation less 
pronounced, respirations considerably inercased and 
grunting. Pneumonia more pronounced. Treatment same 
as previous day. 

October 31st. Pneumonia very pronounced, more par- 
ticularly on the right lung. Pulse 96 p.m., temp. 105.4°F., 
grunting louder, rash on vulva peeling, but found a 
diphtheritic exudate on the vaginal mucous membrane, 
accumulation of semi-dried mucous round the nostrils, 
difficulty in swallowing, eyes sinking, bowels relaxed. 
Treatment the same as previous day. 

November lst. Temp. 107°F., pulse 112 p.m., tumultuous 
action of the heart, disinclined to rise, loud grunt, semi- 
intoxicated gait. Slaughtered. 

Post-mortem. Autopsy made four hours after death. 
Lungs inflamed. The anterior third and right lung 
consolidated like liver. Visceral pericardium inflamed 
with dark streaks extending into the muscle, pharyngeal 
and mediastinal glands enlarged and dark. Patches of 
inflammation in the trachea. Muco-enteritis in the ileum 
with velvety ulcerations, kidneys enlarged and rather dark ; 
cystitis and urethritis. .\ sample of blood, a pharyngeal, 
mediastinal and mesenteric gland, sections of lung, liver 
and kidney and a portion of the ileum were sent to a 
laboratory for microscopic culture and biological tests. 

Report. Blood negative. Culture of lung exudate 
producing organisms resembling those responsible for 
hemorrhagic septicemia, which, however, did not prove 
fatal to an inoculated guinea-pig and for this reason 
the bacteriologist was of the opinion that i! was not a case 
of hemorrhagic septicemia. 

My reasons for reporting these cases are :—(1) that | 
have not been able to arrive at a diagnosis and (2) that 
I hope some reader or readers will be able to enlighten me. 


Canine Tracheo-Bronchitis due to the Nematode Worm 
Oslerus Osleri. 


By C. 8S. M. Horxirk, B.V.Se.(Melb.), 
Wallaceville, New Zealand. 


In the Veterinary Record for August 25th, 1928, which 
has just reached us, is an account by Mr. A. W. Noel Pillers 
of a case of this disease which was brought to his notice by 
Mr. W. R. MecKinna, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., of Hudders- 
field. 

The following report sent out from this laboratory to 
Mr. W. Peirson, M.R.C.V.S., Elizabeth Street, Gore, may be 
interesting as showing that this parasite is present in New 
Zealand also. though it is the only case of its kind that we 
have on record here. 
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* The specimens of liver, heart, lungs, ete., from the 
Collie bitch from which you previously sent a slide of eggs 
and larve only arrived to-day. 

‘On opening up the trachea about two dozen or more 
nodules were found around its primary bifurcations caused 
by collections of adult and embryo forms of an imperfectly- 
known nematode worm belonging to the Spiruroidea. 
It was previously called Strongylus canis bronchialis hy 
Cobbold (see Neumann), but was placed in the genus 
Oslerus by Hall in 1921, of which genus it appears to be the 
type species. 

“These worms are very difficult to study since they are 
hard to remove intact from the nodules, but an effort will 
be made to get some good preparations from this very 
interesting specimen, before preserving it for the museum.” 

Unfortunately it was found quite impossible to unravel 
any worms intact, and after several attempts we gave it up 
for fear of spoiling a rather rare museum specimen. 


Sebaceous Cysts. 
By T. F. Prime, M.R.C.V.S., Upper Norwood. 


Captain Hamilton Kirk, in his address to the Lincolnshire 
and District Division N.V.M.A., as recorded in your issue 
of November 3rd, 1928, states that he is unable to find 
any reference to sebaceous cysts. These cysts are com- 
paratively common, both in the dog and human being. 
and if not properly removed cause considerable trouble. 
Sebaceous cysts are due to the obstruction of the sebaceous 
glands or are erratically developed cutaneous cysts. They 
come most commonly in middle-aged and elderly dogs. 
The matter contained in the cyst is a collection of epidermic 
scales with oil globules and crystals of cholesterin. Sup- 
puration, ulceration and fungus granulations of the interior 
of the cyst sometimes octur if the cyst is not entirely re- 
moved. I have been at times tempted to incise and 
empty the cyst of its contents, but this has not proved satis- 
factory as they always filled again or suppurated. Removal 
of the entire cyst is the best treatment. 


REPORTS. 


Annual Report of Proceedings under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts for the year 1927. 

The report of the Chief Veterinary Officer to the Secre- 
tary of the Ministry of Agricultu e and Fisheries is now 
available, and may be purchased from any of His Majesty’s 
Stationery Offices, price 2s. net. The report is divided 
into four Parts. Part 1 deals with New Legislation ; 
Part Il explains the position of Great Britain with regard 
to Animal Diseases; Part ILI. refers to Importation and 
Exportation, Protection of Animals during transit, Markets, 
ete. ; Part IV shortly accounts for administrative under- 
takings at the Veterinary Laboratory. New Haw, Wey- 
bridge. The report also includes appendices setting forth 
statistical tables relating to diseases among animals in 
Great Britain, of the number of animals in the country, 
and of the number exported and imported. 

Of Part I little may be said. The new legislation in 
essence is the introduction of the Diseases of Animals Act, 
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1927, which amends and simplifies procedure adopted for 
defining and freeing infected places, increases the maximum 
penalties from £20 to £50 for failing to report suspected 
cases of disease, and provides for the extension of the 
powers of the Ministry for dealing with any future outbreak 
of eattle plague (7.e., by the use of an immunising agent) 
and in respect of imported animals. 


Part Il is the most important section of the report, 
and the diseases are herewith referred to severally. 

Foor-snp-MourH Dtsease.—'The report not only 
accounts for incidence during 1927, but as the ramifications 
of the last outbreak during the year extended up to the 
10th March, 1928, this extended period is included. Briefly 
143 outbreaks occurred during the calendar year, a re- 
duction of sixty-one as compared with 1926 ; seventy -nine 
outbreaks occurred in the extended period up to 10th 
March, 1928. Over two-thirds of the outbreaks were 1p 
November and December. There was no disease in Scot- 
land. Altogether, 7,078 cattle, 6,883 sheep, 3,076 pigs 
and twelve goats were slaughtered, and the compensation 
paid amounted to £187,823 16s. lld. There were thirty- 
six new centres of disease, fifteen of which, involving 167 
outbreaks, were all connected. Disease in the New Forest 
which was unreported for sixteen days (November Ist to 
November 16th) was responsible for twenty-two outbreaks 
through Salisbury Market to two centres in Wiltshire and 
to Birmingham, where thirteen outbreaks occurred. 
Through the pig market at the latter place, the Midland 
Counties became affected, mostly by pigs moved to Derby, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, Rugby and Grimsby. No less 
than seventy-seven outbreaks oceurred in Derbyshire 
between 23rd December and 27th February. Nine 
outbreaks in Lancashire resulted from infection from 
Derby. Loading docks in many instances were responsible 
for infection. An outbreak in Glamorgan was attributed 
possibly to wrappers, bones and scraps of South American 
beef supplied by a butcher who was fined £1, plus £2 costs, 
for contravening the Foot-and-Mouth Disease (Packing 
Materials) Order of 1925. The local Council refuse dump, in 
which meat wrappers had been observed, was the probable 
cause of eight outbreaks at Porlock, Allerford and Mine- 
head, in Somerset. A possible cause of an outbreak at 
Belper, in Derbyshire, was the trimmings of pork chops 
supplied by a Derby butcher? pigs killed by this butcher 
having come from Neasden, where an outbreak was 
confirmed. <A labourer from an infected centre at Belper 
conveyed infection to a farm in Warwickshire and was 
fined £1 for contravening the law. For failing to report 
the existence of the disease in the New Forest, fines of £3, 
£3, and £5 in three instances were imposed. In two cases 
in this area, a veterinary surgeon had been treating the 
animals for acorn poisoning. Failure to report the disease 
in the Midlands led to a special notice to the Press by the 
Ministry. In consequence also of infection of many 
important Midland Markets, an extended “ Standstill ” 
area, termed a “ Controlled area”? was applied, markets 
being limited to fat stock for immediate slaughter. and 
subject to veterinary inspection. If store animals were 
moved into infected areas from the controlled area or from 
free districts, a detention of twenty-one days was required. 
Scotland made strong representations to the Ministry to 
prohibit entirely movement of animals from England and 
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Wales, but the Ministry considered their measures were 
adequate to protect Scotland. In consequence of disease 
in Staffordshire, fifteen cattle and eleven pigs had to be 
removed from the Royal Show at Newport into isolation, 
and all animals to be licensed after the show to a seven 
days’ isolation. Tunbridge Wells show had to be aban- 
doned in consequence of it coming within the {ifteen miles 
radius of an infected area, and special action taken with 
regard to detention and movement of animals already 
present at the show. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease from Abroad.—The experi- 
mental findings of the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Research 
Committee to the effect that bone marrow from chilled 
carcases (28°F.) was proved to remain active for forty-two 
days and from frozen carcases (15°F .) for seventy-six days, 
and that blood from either chilled or frozen carcases 
remained active for thirty to forty days, led to consulta- 
tions between British and South American authorities 
(Argentine, Uruguay and Brazil) regarding measures 
which could be adopted to prevent the shipment of possibly 
infective carcases from the latter countries to Britain. 
In May, 1927, Mr. J. L. Frood, Superintending Veterinary 
Inspector of the Ministry of Agriculture, and subsequently 
Lord Bledisloe, in January, 1928 visited the Argentine, 
and the upshot of their visit was that while agreeing to 
the satisfactory hygienic conditions of packing houses 
and the official veterinary inspection of animals at these 
places, they found that there was no systematic attempt to 
control dissemination of the disease in the pastoral districts. 
To give effect to conditions suggested by the British 
Ministry of Agriculture and to ensure the soundness of 
animal products destined for exploitation, a Decree was 
issued by the Argentine Government, becoming law on 
lst February, 1928, which has for its object the re-organisa- 
tion of veterinary control over producing establishments 
(estancias), strict hygenic means of transport, and the 
intensifying of inspection in markets and slaughter houses. 
The Decree contains twelve articles which briefly are as 
follows :—Article (1), Animals for slaughter at frigorificos 
(freezing plants) to be accompanied by a veterinary 
certificate of soundness; (2) Removal of animals from 
estancias not permitted unless freedom from all contagious 
diseases has been established by veterinary inspection ; 
(3) No animals to be loaded into wagons for transportation 
that have not been previously cleansed and disinfected ; 
(4) Forwarding agents to notify the Government Livestock 
Bureau in sufficient time to allow for proper examination ; 
(5) special examination at markets, selling fairs, exhibitions, 
etc., of animals intended for freezing plants; (6) Herds 
brought on foot to freezing plants to comply with conditions 
above stated; (7) Inspection at freezing plants, both 
before and after slaughter, to be intensified, action to be 
taken on discovery of disease, including prohibition of the 
export of meat from the herd found affected ; (8) Rigorous 
disinfection of yards and other places in the event of dis- 
covery of disease as in Article 7; (9) Bringing existing law 
regarding disinfection into line with above ; (10) Packings, 
coverings and wrappings of refrigerated meat to be entirely 
new; (11) The Government Livestock Bureau to create 
seventy posts for veterinary inspectors; (12) Contraven- 
tions to be punishable by law. 

The Argentine Government has decided to appoint fifty 
to seventy veterinary inspectors additional to the present 


staff, and Lord Bledisloe appealed to the estancieros loyally 
to carry out the letter and spirit of the Decree. Lord 
Bledisloe and Mr. Frood visited Uruguay and Brazil, and 
the Ministers of those countries agreed to put in force 
Articles 2 and 7 of the Argentine Decree. 

BovInE ‘T'UBERCULOSIS.—Speaking generally, the 
administration of the Tubefculosis Order of 1925 pro- 
ceeded smoothly and no difficulties of any magnitude were 
experienced. During the year the total number of cattle 
reported by veterinary inspectors to be affected was 
17,626. This is only three less than the preceding year. 
Of this number 10,089 were cows in milk, 6,858 were other 
cows and heifers, and 679 were other bovines. 1-7 per 
cent. were classi.ied as milk cases, 10-2 per cent. as udder 
cases, 50-7 per cent. as emaciation cases, and 37-4 per cent. 
as cases of chronic cough with definite clinical signs of 
tuberculosis. Post-mortem examination of animals 
slaughtered by local authorities showed that 71-9 per cent. 
were affected with advanced tuberculosis, 27-3 per cent. were 
not advanced, and 0-8 were not affected. Though there isa 
decrease in the percentage number of cases of tuberculous 
emaciation over the previous \ear, and the number of 
animals which died before slaughter could be effected has 
also decreased—-both of which might be assumed to indicate 
that animals are being reported to a greater extent before 
the disease reaches its final stages—nevertheless, there 
still appears to be a tendency on the part of owners to 
defer reporting cases until the animals have become un- 
economic. The following table, showing the percentage 
of animals which had reached the stage of tuberculous 
infection which brought them within the scope of the Order, 
is interesting :— 


Number of cows 
and heifers 


Total number | Total number | Total number of affected with 
of f vine animals | tuberculosis of 


bovine animals | bovine anima!s | found affected | udder or giving 
on inspected examined on | withintheierms | tuberculous milk 
premises. such premises, | of the Order. (included in Col.3). 


629,942 228,515 17,260 or 2-7 %| 2,490 or 0-5% 
(including (including jof total in Col.jof cows and 
471,265 cows | 193,837 cows |1, and 7-6 % of!heifers in Col.1, 
and heifers) | and heifers) |total in Col.2 jand 1-3% of 
those in Col. 2 


Correlation of work under the Milk and Dairies Acts and 
Orders and the Tuberculosis Order.—To co-ordinate the 
veterinary work under these Acts and Orders, and in point 
of view of economy and efficient administration, the Minis- 
try suggested in 1925 that the same panel of inspectors 
should be available. While some local authorities have 
fallen in with the suggestion, others have not yet decided 
their policy. Also, local authorities have been recom- 
mended by the Ministry to appoint from the Diseases of 
Animals Sub-Committee and the Public Health Committee 
a joint Sub-Committee with executive powers to deal with 
matters arising under the Tuberculosis Order and the 
Milk and Dairies Acts and Orders, and to appoint veterin- 
ary inspectors who will be inspectors under both. 

Experiments on Calves with Anti-tuberculous Vaccine :— 
In 1924 arrangements were made with Dr. Calmette and 
Monsieur Guerin, of the Pasteur Institute, Lille, to obtain 
a supply of their B.C.G. anti-tuberculous vaccine, and forty 
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herds were selected for experiment. Calves intended to be 
reared and brought into the milking herd were vaccinated 
shortly after birth and subsequently annually. Recently 
it was decided to discontinue supplies trom Lille but to 
cultivate the organism at the Ministry’s laboratory from 
the Lille stock, and at the same time to extend the number 
of herds under trial. Unfortunately, some owners whose 
herds are under trial have shown a reluctance to arrange a 
tuberculin test of their animals (deemed necessary initially 
to determine tlie extent of the disease in their herds), and 
the fact that vaccinated animals will react to tuberculin 
for an indefinite time is apt to discourage some breeders 
irom adopting the method. So that, as matters stand at 
present, no plan of eradication of bovine tuberculosis in 
Great Britain has yet been attempted, or will be attempted, 
until the Ministry is satislied that the vaccine is effective 
and safe. 

SHEEP ScaBs.—723 outbreaks occurred during the year. 
The report shows no evidence of the reduction of the disease. 
A new Sheep Scab Order— the Sheep Scab Order of 1928— 
has been issued and came into force on Ist April, 1928. It 
consolidates existing Sheep Scab Orders and makes various 
amendments in procedure. It provides for an appeal by a 
sheep owner against the diagnosis of a veterinary inspector, 
but the decision of the Chief Veterinary Ojtlicer of the 
Ministry isfinal. It also provides for special treatment by 
hand-dressing in badly aitected cases before dipping is 
carried out. As sheep scab is a curable and preventible 
disease, sheep owners are enjoined to assist the purposes ot 
the new Order by keeping their ilocks under careful 
observation, by reporting existence of scab early and by 
carrying out the regulations thoroughly. ‘The County 
of Lindsey, with ninety outbreaks, and mostly seli-con- 
tained in its incidence, showed the largest number of cases 
in England. The position in Wales was still very un- 
satisfactory. Altogether, in Great Britain, 11 per cent. 
of the total number of outbreaks were detected by the 
Ministry’s inspectors, a good number being discovered while 
supervising the dipping operations in certain double dip- 
ping areas. 

Swine Fever.—11,170 reported outbreaks were en- 
quired into, and 1,794 (16-1 per cent.) were contirmed. 
The greatest number of confirmed outbreaks occurred 
in the West Riding (150), Gloucester (114), Salop (113), 
East Riding (94), Worcester (76), Somerset (63). Market 
infection is probably one of the chiel means by which the 
disease is spread, and in this connection it is interesting to 
note the large increase of store pigs which passed through 
markets in England and Wales in 1927, viz., 411,998, us 
compared with 299,573 in 1926. The pig population in 
Great Britain now stands at 2,888,127. 

ANTHRAX. 425 outbreaks of anthrax are recorded. a 
decrease of 278 or 39-5 per cent. on the preceding year. 
The marked reduction of 213 outbreaks in Scotland is 
specially satisfactory. The number and species of animals 
attacked were 480 cattle, six horses, two sheep and nine 
pigs. Reports in connection with outbreaks on previously 
clean premises point to the use of imported feeding stuffs 
as a cause in 223 instances, artificial manure of animal 
origin in eleven instances, and the use of both imported 
feeding stuffs and manures in forty four instances, while 
in thirty six outbreaks no explanation was available. 


China beans consigned to Glasgow and made into meal 
were reported to be the cause of six distinct outbreaks in 
Ayrshire. 


Parasitic MANGE.—Since 1919 there has been a steady ~ 
decline in the number of outbreaks and the year under 
review records 348 outbreaks with only 564 horses attacked. 

GLANDERS.— No case having occurred in Great Britain 
since February, 1926, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
disease has now been eradicated. ‘The danger remains 
from re-introduction from abroad. To guard against this 
all horses, asses and mules brought to this country. with 
certain exceptions, are required under the Importation of 
Horses, Asses and Mules (Great Britain) Order of 1921, to 
be accompanied by a certificate from a duly qualified 
veterinary surgeon stating that the animal was tested 
with mallein within ten days of shipment and did not 
react to the test. The question whether these regulations 
are suificient to maintain freedom of this country from 
infection is under consideration. 

OTHER ScHEDULED outbreak bas 
occurred in Great Britain of cattle plague since 1877. ot 
epizootic lymphangitis since 1906, of pleuro-pneumonia 
since 1898, of rabies since 1922, nor of sheep pox since 1850, 

Part AND EXPORTATION, 

During 1927 only 1,208 fat cattle landed from abroad for 
slaughter at ports as compared with 14,428 in 1926 and 
30,968 in 1925. Only 6,661 store cattle were landed from 
Canada, as compared with 64,322 in 1926, and 82,540 in 
1925. It is understood that the United States, with their 
increase of population, have not enough cattle to supply 
their own requirements and are able to take practically 
all the surplus production of Canada. 718,346 cattle, 
643.930 sheep and 345,794 pigs were imported from 
Ireland, the Isle of Man and from the Channel Islands. 
The number of sheep from Ireland showed an increase of 
121,703 over the returns of 1926, while the number of pigs 
was nearly doubled. ‘The number of casualties in cattle 
and sheep in shipment is the lowest on record. 

Under the Transit of Animals Order of 1927, improve- 
ments of major importance have been effected with regard 
to fitting of vessels, overhead protection for animals on 
the forward main deck, provisions for lighting, ventilation 
and drainage of vessels ; and the requirement of cleansing 
and disinfection of vessels and railway trucks has been 
extended to include motor vehicles used for conveyance ot 
animals by road. For the importation of ninety-nine 
head of Friesland Cattle from South Africa under the 
Importation of Pedigree Animals Act, 1925, a special 
Order was issued requiring a detention of ¢four calendar 
months from the date of shipment of which not less than 
three calendar months was to be undergone at an approved 
quarantine station at a port in thiscountry. As two of the 
cows developed gall sickness (anaplasmosis) at the quaran- 
tine station, both of which died, the Ministry was torced to 
extend the quarantine, especially as ticks were present on 
the animals. 

Dogs to the number of 794 were landed under licence 
during the vear, and under the Importation of Dogs Order 
of 1914 and amending Orders, were required to be detained 
and isolated at approved veterinary establishments. An 
agitation was started through the columns of The Times 
to have the prescribed quarantine of six months reduced 
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to three months, but in view of the proved necessity for a 
six months’ detention as a minimum, the Ministry could not 
countenance any revision of the Act. 

During the year, 10,066 live horses and 48,662 carcases 
of horse beef were exported to the Continent of Europe. 
1,360 horses presented for examination before shipment 
were rejected. Only eight casualties were reported 
amongst the animals shipped. 

Parr IV. THE VETERINARY LABORATORY, WEYBRIDGE. 

Research work is dealt with in separate reports and 
contributions to scientific journals. 3,945 specimens were 
received for diagnosis, 1,618 others for examination. 
25,929 doses of anti-abortion ‘“* A” vaccine were prepared 
and distributed. 14,564 agglutination tests were con- 
ducted in poultry. In July, 1927, the preparation of the 
Calmette-Guerin vaccine against tuberculosis was com- 
menced and 331 doses issued to owners of selected herds 


f or inoculation. 
J. M. 


City of Liverpool Veterinary Department.* 


In these days, when the horse is struggling, both 
metaphorically and literally, to keep his footing on the 
streets, it is impossible to over-estimate the value, to him 
and to those who are active in championing his interests, 
of the continued maintenance in numbers and quality of 
such a stud as that for which Mr. Eaton Jones is responsible 
to the Health Committee of the Corporation of Liverpool. 

The endeavours now being made by the National Horse 
Association (which numbers our own Association amongst 
its most active allies) to oppose the threatened spread of 
mechanicalisation in spheres in which it can prove that the 
use of the horse may be continued, and even expanded, 
with advantage, lend exceptional interest to the data given 
in such reports as that now before us. 

The Health Committee, for the purpose of performing 
the scavenging, paving and transport work, maintains 
its own stud, which, at the beginning of the year, numbered 
369 horses. During the year, thirty-five were added and 
thirty-seven disposed of, the stud, therefore, comprising 
at the end of the year 367 animals. 

The mortality figures and the number of ineffective 
animals have been extremely low. An outbreak of pharan- 
geal paralysis caused a few deaths. It was, however, 
soon controlled, and a clinical paper on it has been 
published. 

The following table gives the figures (calculated on a daily 
basis) of horses supplied during the year, together with the 
two preceding years for comparison :— 

| 
| 1927 | 1926 1925 


No. of Horses supplied for | 
Cleansing Work 51,033 53,044 | 54,840 
Ditto, Paving, Sewers, ete. 47,268 44,757 | 48,648 


Total 98,301 | 97,801 | 103,488 


| 


rt of the Chief Veterinary O‘ficer of the City of Liverpool on 


* Re 
the work ef the Veterinary Department for the year 1927. 


In addition to the above, and in order to cope with the 
demands for cartage, it was found necessary during the 
year to hire from outside owners. 

It has been the custom of the Health Committee to enter 
horses from its stud for competition at the various Agricul- 
tural Shows, these entries being considered to encourage 
the breeding of good horses and also serving to draw atten- 
tion of agriculturalists and others to the Committee’s stud. 
Many successes have been recorded at these Shows, and 
during the year, out of a total of eleven entries, the 
Corporation horses gained three firsts, five seconds, and 
one third. 

The Committee’s horses have also been very successful 
at the Annual Liverpool May Parade of Horses, and for a 
number of years practically every premier award for which 
they have been eligible to compete has been gained. The 
sums gained in these competitions have generally been 
devoted by the Health Committee towards the funds of the 
Liverpool May Parade, which is promoted for the benefit 
of the City and the expenses of which are defrayed by 
public subscription and by the above-mentioned prize 
money. 

Horses are purchased for the several departments of the 
various Committees of the Corporation. Veterinary 
attendance is carried out in sickness and as a routine 
preventive measure, while serious cases of illness are 
moved into hospital. In addition to attendance on the 
Watch Committee’s horses, advice is given with regard to 
the police dogs. 

An admirable feature of the work of the Veterinary 
Officer’s Department, and which is surely of much more 
than local interest and significance, is the fact that, during 
the year, 170 boys have received training in stable manage- 
ment in connection with the Liverpool Sheltering Homes 
(Dr. Barnardo’s Homes’ Emigration Scheme), so that on 
arrival in the Colonies they will possess some knowledge 
of horses. It is recorded that the boys have taken a great 
interest in their work. 


Suppty. 


In regard to this, the Chief Veterinary Officer says :— 

“The year has not been marked by any changes of 
moment regarding the milk supply of the City. No new 
legislation, either general or local, has been introduced, 
nor are any effects visible from the Milk and Dairies Order 
of 1926. That Order created little, if any, alteration in 
local methods and, as was anticipated, the authorities of 
country districts do not seem to have enforced its provisions 
with any vigour. 

‘* Approximately one-third of the total milk supply is 
produced within the City, and the remaining two-thirds is 
sent in from country districts. The tendency is for the 
country-produced milk to increase in amount, while that 
produced locally remains stationary or falls slightly. 

‘* In general, it may be said that the milk produced by 
local cowkeepers approximates to the standard of Grade A 
milk in cleanliness, though only one local producer has 
taken advantage of the Milk (Special Designations) Order 
of 1923 to become licensed to produce and sell his milk 
as Grade A. The standard required is not very exacting, 
and might reasonably be expected as a minimum for all 
milk. 
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The provision of veterinary supervision required for 
Grade A herds has for some years been applied to all cattle 
within the City. Approximately 3,760 cows form the 
City cattle population. The total licensed City cowsheds 
number 273, with provision for 4,715 cows. During the 
year, clinical examination of these cattle revealed, in 
addition to various other scheduled diseases, eleven cases 
of tuberculosis of the udder. Of sixty cows notified 
by the owners or their veterinary surgeons to the depart- 
ment as suspicious, six proved to have tuberculosis of the 
udder. 

‘** Of 253 samples of milk taken by the Medical Officer 
of Health’s Department, ten were referred to the depart- 
ment as tuberculous, consequent examination of the 
involved herds resulting in the detection of two cases of 
tuberculosis of the udder. In the other eight cases, the 
supplies were proved to be non-tuberculous on the day of 
inspection, showing that the diseased animal had been 
removed or that the contamination had ceased. 

‘*A number of cattle were also dealt with under the 
Tuberculosis Order of 1925 as suffering from reportable 
forms of tuberculosis other than in the udder. 

“The following is a table of the veterinary inspection of 
cows in the town cowsheds, together with the figures for 
the previous five years for comparison. 


Year. 
cases notified 


No. of Visi s to 
by owners. 
No. of Routine 
and other visits. 
Samples: f milk 
from susp2cted 
town cows ‘ xamin- 
ed microsce pically. 
No. of Cows 
with Tuberculosis 
of the udder 


1,535 6 or 0.39°,, 
— 1,849 | l5o0r0.81°, 
1924 17 697 71¢ 90 8,949 | 26 o0r0.28°, 
1925 63 717 780 71 11,161 | 21 or 0.18°, 
1926 48 777 825 70 10,515 | 20 or 0.19°,, 
1927 59 880 939 95 12,148 | 190r0.15°,, 


4 Ss | Total visits. 


‘The microscopical examination of samples of milk 
taken from individual cows, all suspected to some extent 
of suffering from tuberculous mastitis, has proved a 
practical method of safeguarding the consumer in the 
positive cases, and, in the negative cases, as the result is 
available in a few hours, it obviates the hardship to the 
owner of imposing restrictions upon the sale of the milk 
during a period of four or six weeks required for a biological 
test. The reliability of the results, both positive and 
negative, may be regarded as established.” 

Concerning the milk sent into the City, as our readers 
will be aware, since lst September, 1926, the onus of taking 
action where infected country milk is involved has been 
placed upon the authority of the producing district by the 
operation of the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 1915, 
and the detection of infected supplies rests with the 
Medical Officer of Health. ‘‘ The Chief Veterinary Officer 
has made a practice of being present at first examinations 
of suspected herds, but as the work is done by the county 
officers no complete table of statistics can be shown as was 
formerly done.” During the year, twenty such visits were 
made. 


The report states that the Hospitals Committee have 
for some time been purchasing Grade A Tuberculin Tested 
milk for drinking purposes, and that on January Ist, 1928, 
the Infant Welfare Centres will also be using large quan- 
tities. Preliminary work in testing the herds and advising 
farmers as to detailed methods has involved considerable 
time in addition to the routine examinations which have 
been carried out during the year. Up to the end of the 
year, 141 cattle had been tested with the combined 
ophthalmic and intradermal tuberculin tests, and the 
necessary reports were forwarded to the Ministry of Health. 
In addition to the routine examinations, the Hospitals milk 
supply for cooking purposes was found tuberculous on five 
occasions, involving further visits in company with the 
veterinary officers of the respective areas. 

The bulk of the remainder of the report deals with the 
activities of the Department in connection with the Orders, 
enforced by the Local Authority, under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts. 

The following table shows the number of animals dealt 
with under the Tuberculosis Order of 1925 during 1927, 
and the form in which they were diseased :-—- 


| No. with 
Total | ehrv nic 
number of} Number | No. with No. with | cough with 
animals | Slaughi- T.B. of | No. giving T.B. with! dcfinite 
examined.| ered. | udder. /|T.B. Milk. ‘emaciation signs of T.B. 
717 47 19 — 3 25 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 


Total value of animals slaughtered 527 5 0 
Amount of compensation paid to owners... 277 14 I1 
Amount of above refunded by 

Ministry... .. 207 & 7 
Amount of salvage recovered 115 10 5 
Credit Balance to Local 

Authority ... eae ene 45 1 1 


£322 16 0 £322 16 0 


The carrying out of the Order involves a considerable 
amount of work devoted to microscopical diagnosis, 
post-mortem examinations and disinfection of premises. 

Two suspected cases of anthrax were investigated by the 
Veterinary Department under this Order, and the disease 
was suspected to exist in each case on microscopic examina- 
tion. These were reported to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries in accordance with the Order and were 
confirmed. 

In connection with the spread of anthrax to farm animals, 
owing to the contamination of cattle food products with 
the spores of the bacillus during shipment in foreign parts 
and during the voyage, the staff of the city and port have 
kept this matter constantly before them, and systematic 
enquiries have been made as to the possibility of the con- 
tamination of cattle food products. 

In addition, the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
have issued a notice to ship owners and others concerned, 
pointing out that special precautions should be adopted 
when cargo containing animal products likely to be 
infected (such as hides, hair, wool, etc.) is carried in the 

( Continued at foot of first column next page } 
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National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING AT BIRMINGHAM. 


RESOLUTION FROM CoUNCIL REFERRED TO DIVISIONS. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland was held at Birmingham on Thursday, November 
15th, to consider the following resolution :—- 

“That the following addition be made to Article 59 
in the Articles of Association of the Association : -- 

(d) ‘ Twenty-five representatives previously nomin- 
ated by Members of the Association and elected 
by them by ballot prior to the Annual General 
Meeting.’ ”’ 

Mr. J. W. McInTosu presided, and there were also present 
Captain W. F. Aston, Captain J. R. Barker, Major T. V. 
Bagshaw, Mr. A. J. Baxter, Mr. H. W. 8S. Bodger, Mr. T. J. 
Brain, Captain A. Carter, Major F. Chambers, Captain 
C. J. Clifford, Mr. J. W. Conchie, Mr. W. Cormack, Mr. 
H. J. Dawes (Hon. Secretary), Mr. H. W. Dawes, Mr. J. C. 
Deville, Major W. J. B. DeVine, Captain D. Forwell, 
Mr. T. N. Gold, Major F. L. Gooch, Captain L. W. Heelis, 
Mr. H. B. Hiles, Major T. H. Hobson, Captain H. Tudor 
Hughes, Mr. J. H. M. Hughes, Mr. R. Hughes, Mr. W. E. 
Ison, Mr. R. G. J. Lake, Mr. G. H. Leader, Mr. A. Leslie, 
Mr. A. MacKenzie, Mr. J. Martin, Mr. R. Murray, Major 
R. H. H. Over, Lieut.-Col. E. W. Parks, Captain C. J. 
Peach, Mr. C. E. Perry, Mr. R. L. Phillips, Captain A. W. 
Noel Pillers, Captain J. Scott, Mr. O. Stinson, Mr. L. C. 
Tipper, Mr. W. Trigger, Mr. E. Wilkinson, Mr. R. A. Willett. 
and Mr. W. Woods, together with Mr. C. O. Langley 
(Solicitor), and Mr. F. Knight, Secretary. 

The receipt of apologies for absence was announced 
from :—The President (Dr. Bradley), Mr. H. Bell, Lieut.- 
Col. J. W. Brittlebank, Mr. J. H. Carter, Major G. W. Dun- 
kin, Principal F. T. G. Hobday, Mr. J. 8. Lloyd, Mr. J. 
McAllan, Major-General Sir John Moore, Mr. 8. J. Motton, 
Lieut.-Col. P. J. Simpson and Principal A. W. Whitehouse. 

Mr. C. O. LANGLEY, Solicitor to the Association, at the 
request of the Chairman, briefly explained the purpose of 
the resolution. The idea, he said, was to broaden the basis 


(Continued from previous page.) 
holds, and other parts of vessels, before such places are 
used for carrying any cargo to be utilised as cattle food. 


During the year, Liverpool remained free from foot-and- 
mouth disease. The enforcement of the Importation of 
Carcases (Prohibition) Order, 1926, has greatly increased 
the amount of work in the Port. 


Under the provisions of the Transit of Animals Order 
of 1927, the coastal and ferry boats (goods) are visited for 
the purpose of supervising the cleansing and disinfection 
of them at stated intervals. 1,557 inspections of ferry 
boats and 3,844 inspections and re-inspections of Irish and 
Manx boats were made during the year, while 116 visits 
have been paid to ships carrying horses, and 525 portable 
horse -boxes examined. 


_ chyma. 


of representation on the Council of the Association. The 
resolution had already been fully discussed by the Council, 
who confidently submitted it to a vote of the members. 
Captain Nori Piers asked the meeting to reject the 
resolution. He saw in it the first step towards the dis- 
memberment of the Association. The twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Council would have nothing to do with the 
Divisions, and it would open the door to men who would 
have no chance of Divisional election. Indeed, a man 
whom, say, Lancashire had turned down might secure 
election to the Council in this alternative manner, which 
seemed to him to be undemocratic in principle. But the 
greater danger, to his mind, was the widening of the breach 
between north and south. Under the proposed new sys- 
tem London would undoubtedly add to its representation, 
because of the tendency to elect men who were nearest to 
hand. Too much of that sort of thing made men in the 
north dissatisfied, and the feeling which it engendered 
was not good for the profession. He wished it to be 
understood that he had no personal feeling in this matter, 
and that. the objection he was taking was solely in the 
interests of the Association. He moved that before any- 
thing was done, the opinion of the Divisions be first taken. 
Major F. CaHamMBErs seconded this. He did so because 
the meeting tha, day was not sufficiently representative, 
and, without subscribing to all Mr. Pillers had said, he could 
not help feeling that every Division of the Association 
should have an opportunity of expressing its views. 
The Chairman dissented from the views expressed by 
Mr. Pillers, and he could assure the members that the one 
purpose of the Council in proposing additional representa- 
tion was to strengthen the Association. 
On Mr. Piller’s motion being put to the vote, it was 
declared carried. 


ABSTRACTS. 


|Post-mortem Findings in Diabetes Mellitus in the Dog and 


Cat. Hsarre, A. (1927). Arch. f. wiss. u. prakt. 
Tierhlk. 57. 1. 1-76. Abs. B.T.W. (1928). xxxxiv. 
23. 387]. 


The results in fourteen cases in the dog and one in the 
cat are as follows: Olid and fat dogs chiefly attacked 
(average nine years). No racial or family disposition. 
The usual statements in former literature of ‘‘ Negative 
P.M.” or ** Normal pancreas” cannot be supported. The 
findings by H. were all microscopical changes. Micros- 
copically, the pancreas in the dog was not notably altered. 
Histologically there is a combined parenchymatous plus 
islet change, seldom an islet change alone. In one case 
there was slight interacinous sclerosis in conjunction with 
focal atrophic and degenerative processes in the paren- 
In a few cases focal lipoid deposits were found in 
the media of the smaller arteries, with the capillary walls 
sometimes somewhat hyalinised. In the smaller excretory 


ducts of the pancreas there were not unusually observed 
concrement-like deposits which were sometimes associated 
with rupture of the ducts. The number of Langerhans’ 
islands was very often reduced, and the amount of island 
Degeneration and sclerosis of the 
The changes in the pancreas were often 


tissue diminished. 
islands was usual. 
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nothing else than the result of assimilation derangements 
present. This, in conjunction with the age of the animal, 
indicates that diabetes in the dog is, in most cases, purely 
a senile disease. In one case in a cat, the disease was due 
to a large adenoma of the pancreas. The liver showed 
abnormal fatty infiltration, the kidneys abnormal fatty and 
glycogenic infiltration. In the four cases there was a fatty 
change in the reticular cells and sinus endothelium of the 
spleen ; in two cases focal fatty change in the skeletal 
musculature, and in one case atrophy of the testicles. The 
blood sugar content varied between 0+3 and 8-8 per cent., 
and in the cat 0-7 per cent. In four dogs the blood lipoids 
were abnormally high, and in two cases the residual nitrogen 
was abnormally raised. In twelve cases the urine contained 
small amounts of albumen, and in six cases acetone was 
present in abnormal amounts. 

[Contribution on the Importance of ‘the Microscopical 
Diagnosis of Anthrax, Zircper, M. (1927). Munch. 
Tieréral. Wschr. 78. 48: 573-4]. 

Description of a case, in which diagnosis was made from 
smears from blood dried on a stick used in the skinning of 
the animal some weeks before. Culture, animal inoculation 
and the Ascoli reaction were negative. No spores were 
visible in the smear, no doubt due to the quick-drying 
of the thin film of blood on the wood; apprrently the 
bacilli were dead. 


[Removal of Foreign Bodies from the Throat of Caitle. 
SPIELER (1928). Tierdrztl. Rdsch 34, 12. 227). 
Foreign bodies in the throat of cattle are spontancously 

removed by the administration of Yohimbin-Veratrin 

given intravenously in doses of 3-5—4-0 ¢.c. If the first 
dose has no action, repeat after its effects. have worn off. 


IMPORTATION OF INFECTED SHEEP CARCASES. 


In the House of Commons recently, Mr. William Thorne 
asked the Minister of Health if he was aware that, 
in consequence of thousands of carcases of mutton 
from Patagonian Chili being seized and condemned 
by the inspection authorities in the City of London on 
account of the disease known as caseous lymphadenitis, 
the authorities had placed an embargo on all wharves, 
stores and markets within their area, and refused to pass for 
sale any sheep until the glands of the legs and shoulders 
had been incised and the carcase found immune ; that the 
Port of London Sanitary Authority refused to adopt a 
similar precaution ; whether any action was being taken 
to safeguard against this disease at the ports of Avonmouth, 
Cardiff, Liverpool, and Manchester; and what steps, if 
any, he proposed to take to prevent the flooding of the 
country with these infected sheep. 

Sir Kingsley Wood replied: Yes,sir. I understand that 
it is the practice in the City of London to examine all 
sheep’s carcases for caseous lymphadenitis before they 
are distributed to retailers. The Port of London Sanitary 
Authority has recently decided to examine for this disease 
a percentage of the carcases arriving at the docks, and to 
release the remainder to cold stores in the London area on 
condition that they are not removed therefrom without the 
permission of the local medical officers of health. My 
right hon. friend is making inquiries as to the practice at the 
ports of Avonmouth, Cardiff, Liverpool and Manchester, 
and he hopes that it will be possible to arrange for uniform 
action to be taken at all ports for preventing the distribution 
of meat infected with this disease. 


DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


South-Eastern Division. 


THe TREATMENT OF SICK ANIMALS OF THE Poor, 


ScHeME DiscussED at MaipstonE OPEN MEETING.” 


The first of the discussions on a suggested scheme 
for the treatment of sick animals of the poor, which 
are to be held by practitioners throughout the country 
under the auspices of the Divisions of the ‘“* National,’”’ and 
at the request of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
took place on the occasion of a meeting of the South- 
Lastern Division N.V.M.A., at Maidstone, on Thursday, 
November 1928. 

As suggested, the Secretary of the Division had invited 
all members of the College practising in the area to attend. 
Those present were: Major L. P. Pugh (President), in the 
Chair, Messrs. A. Spicer, E. Ebbetts, C. Crowhurst, J. W. 
Pritchard, F. Crowhurst, E. Wemyss Morton, 8. Gourley, 
Rk. J. Forrest, F. C. Gillard, A. T. Crowther, G. J. Cattell, 
J. Bell, W. D. Halthead, and others, and Hugh P. Hogben, 
Hon. Secretary. 

Practically the whole of the meeting wes devoted to the 


discussion of the treatment scheme, but before that was. 


entered upon the following additional items of business 
were transacted. 

The minutes of the last two meetings of the Division, 
which had received publication in the Record, were taken 
as read and were confirmed. 

The receipt of apologies for unavoidable absence was 
announced from Messrs. E. P. Barrett, A. Cornish-Bowden, 
J. B. Dier, D. Pugh, F, F. Horton, E. Morgan, Major 
C. Rose, Major G. W. Dunkin, Messrs. H. 8. Dunn, Ty F. 
Hogben, G. D. McArthur, C. M. W. Park, Major GC. G. 
Saunders, Messrs. C. E. Rix and A. Whicher. 

A letter was read irom the Secretary of the National 
Horse Association of Great Britain inviting the Division, 
on the suggestion of Major-General Sir John Moore, to 
support the work of the Association’s Council on behalf 
of horse owners and users generally, and enclosing particu- 
lars of the Association. The N.V.M.A,, it was mentioned, 
was represented on the Council, while the Central Division 
had become an affiliated body. It was requested that 
the South-Eastern Division should affiliate at an annual 
fee of £1 Is. 

The expressed the view that’ it was not 
necessary that the Division should comply, and that the 
horse-owning people were those who should subscribe 
to such an Association. 

Mr. Espetrs was of opinion that the Association was 
deserving of support. It was to the interest of the pro- 
fession that the use of the horse should be encouraged. 

Captain GILLAKD proposed, and it was seconded and 
agreed by a majority, ‘“‘ That at the moment the South- 
Eastern Division does not see its way to subscribe £1 Is. 
to the National Horse Association.” 

A eommunication was read from Mr. E. Alfred West, 
the Hon. Treasurer of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund, stating that the Council of the Fund would he ex- 
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tremely grateful if the Division would permit them to 
send one of their collecting boxes, to be placed on the 
table at the meetings of the Division. 

The Hon. Secretary said that as he had not had time 
to write to the President concerning this matter, he had 
suggested to Mr. West that he should ask Mr. Whicher, 
who had greatly interested himself in the work of the 
Fund, to bring the matter to their notice. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Whicher was unable to attend, but his proposals were 
that the members should be asked whether they would 
agree to a box being passed round at each meeting, or 
whether they would take boxes, at least in the proportion 
of one box for every six members. The objection to passing 
the box round at each meeting was, Mr. Whicher thought, 
that in all probability most of the members were already 
subscribers to the fund and might not feel justified in 
giving every time, whereas, if a member took a box he 
should get at least 10s. a year. He pressed for the pro- 
vision of a greater number of boxes, and for the taking 
round of one box at the Annual Meeting. 

The Hon. Secretary informed the meeting that at 
present the Division subscribed £2 2s. a year to the Fund. 

The PrEsipENT hoped that the meeting would adopt the 
suggestion that individuals should take boxes and place 
them in their waiting rooms. 

Captain GILLARD proposed: ‘“ That a recommendation 
go forward to the Annual Meeting that the Division’s 
subscription to the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund 
be increased by at least £1 Is., rather than that the collect- 
ing box or boxes be taken.” 

The proposition was carried. 

The Hon. Secretary then said: The next matter is 
what we have come here to-day specifically to discuss. 
I have a number of letters from practitioners who are 
unable to be with us, and I propose to acquaint you with 
their contents after first reading the following document, 
which has been circulated by the National Veterinary 
Medical Association at the request of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons :— 


At the request of the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, the Council of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association submits, for the consideration of all 
Divisions, the following draft scheme for the provision of 
free veterinary treatment for animals belonging to people 
who cannot afford to pay for such treatment :— 

The R.S.P.C.A. has already set on foot a movément 
and the Council is informed that 350 members of the 
profession have promised to co-operate in the scheme which 
it is intended should ultimately result in the establishment 
of a central clinic in all large towns, at which proper treat- 
ment will be given by qualified veterinary surgeons. 

It is suggested that the Divisions of the N.V.M.A. should 
appoint a local committee to be responsible for providing 
the necessary attendance of veterinary surgeons at the 
centres, together with all drugs, instruments, ete., and that 
the local branches of the R.S.P.C.A. should have the right 
to appoint representatives on the local committees for 
the purpose of watching the interests of the R.S.P.C.A. 
who would provide the funds for carrying on the centres. 

In the first place, however, it will be necessary to call a 
special meeting not only of the members of the Division 
but of all members of the College practising in the area, 
to discuss and settle the general principle whether such a 
scheme shall be established, and, if so, where, and on what 
conditions. 

The veterinary surgeons in a large town might, for 
example, agree to attend the centre in turns on payment 
of a nominal fee by the R.S.P.C.A. and perhaps also to 


undertake to treat cases sent to them if accompanied by a 
recommendation signed by an officer of the R.S.P.C.A. 
certifying that the applicant was not in a ager] to pay 
a fee. In such a case a small fee would paid by the 
R.S.P.C.A. 

It is suggested that all that is required for such a centre 
would be two rooms in a convenient situation, one to serve 
as a waiting room and one for examination and any 
necessary small operation as can be performed on the spot, 
an operating table, a supply of anesthetics, dressings and 
a few of the more common drugs. In cases where prolonged 
treatment is necessary or a serious operation required, 
arrangements should be made for the patient to be taken 
to the surgery of one of the members co-operating in the 
scheme, with the approval of the representatives of the 
R.S.P.C.A., who would undertake to bear the cost after 
authorising the treatment to be carried out. 

It may be well to state that no scheme will succeed with- 
out the provision of some common centre at which the 
patients will be seen and treated. The plan has been tried 
of arranging for inspectors of the R.S.P.C.A. or police 
officers to issue tickets to the owners of animals who are 
too poor to pay for treatment, such tickets to be an 
authority to the veterinary surgeon to give the necessary 
treatment to the patient on the authority of the R.S.P.C.A. 
This scheme has, however, failed, owing no doubt to the 
requirement that the owner should obtain a note vouching 
for his inability to pay. 

On the other hand, it is not intended that the schemo 
shall be a means of providing free treatment except for 
animals belonging to persons who are too poor to pay 
the ordinary fees charged to poor persons by qualified 
veterinary surgeons, as otherwise the establishment of a 
centre would merely be a means of transferring possible 
patients from the private practice of any veterinary sur- 
geon in the district, to the common centre. As the 
circumstances of animal owners differ very widely in differ- 
ent districts, no one uniform scheme can be proposed to 
apply to them all, but the Council would be glad if, after the 
matter has been discussed in a general meeting held locally, 
a full report of any proposals which may be made for carry- 
ing out a scheme for the provision of free veterinary 
treatment for animals of the poor, could be sent to the 
General Secretary, N.V.M.A., 10 Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


Following are summaries of letters read by the Hon. 
Secretary :— 

Major G. W. Dunkin (Mill Hill) was of opinion that 
the question of the treatment of the animals of poor people 
was a very important one, and he hoped that it would be 
possible to evolve some scheme which would be workable 
and fit in with practitioners’ views and beliefs. It was clear 
that such a scheme as was proposed was long delayed 
and it seemed to him that the profession was largely to 
blame for the present non-existence of a scheme. It was 
surely the duty of the profession to care for the pets of 
the impoverished owner and it was evident, he thought, 
that the absence of any such organised method of treat- 
ment was one of the causes of the lamentable production 
of so many so-called ‘“ Poor People’s Clinics,”’ ete., most 
of which were merely out for personal gain and aggrandize- 
ment and few of which had had the courtesy to consult 
the profession as to methods of procedure. 


In his opinion it was certain that if the profession could 
only get organised and were able to evolve some scheme 
on lines similar to those suggested in the statement en- 
closed by the Secretary, the profession would benefit 
greatly and the continued existence of the lay bodies 
to which he had referred would be short lived. 
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Mr. E. Morgan (Faversham) was quite willing to 
acquiesce in the adoption of any scheme which com- 
mended itself to other members of the Division. 

Mr. E. P. Barretr (Margate) felt that the present sys- 
tem operating in Thanet met the case adequately. Mr. 
Temple and he had volunteered to co-operate in the 
original scheme instituted by the R.S.P.C.A., under which 
he had had a considerable number of patients, while an 
even greater number had heen sorted out by the Local 
Secretary as not being deserving cases. In his view a cen- 
tral clinic would not be a success in providing for the whole 
island, while each town was insufficiently large to justify 
the expense of setting up such a place. 

Mr. A. WuicHeER (Bexhill-on-Sea) had, at the request 
of the R.S.P.C.A., agreed some time ago to treat the 
animals of poor people at a reduced fee. Since then they 
had not sent him a single case. In common, as he was 
convineed, with every other veterinary surgeon, he had 
nevertheless reduced his fees when treating the animals 
of such people, and he hoped the members of the profession 
would be allowed to continue on those lines. If clinics 
were established they would cause bad feeling among 
neighbouring practitioners and people would go to them 
who could afford to pay professional fees. Should they be 
established, he hoped that practitioners would insist on 
being paid, as the R.S.P.C.A. was a very wealthy body. 

Mr. G. D. McArruur (Seaford) expressed his willingness 
to fall in with any scheme supported by the Division for 
the purpose in view. During the many years he had been 
in practice he had always made it a point to let the public 
know through the police, the R.S.P.C.A. and other channels 
that he was available, both day and night, to render help, 
free of any charge, to any poor person who needed it. 

Mr. A. CornisH-BowbEN (Beckenham) was quite in 
agreement with the draft scheme, and would be perfectly 
prepared to treat the animals of poor people who came with 
a recommendation card from an Inspector of the R.S.P.C.A. 
whether he was subsequently paid for his services by the 
Head Office, or whether he acted gratuitously. The move- 
ment had his whole sympathy and support. 

Major ©. G. SaunpERS (Worthing) would be pleased to 
co-operate with the scheme. The “ letter’? scheme was 
tried in his district some years ago, was greatly abused, 
and eventually fell through. 

Mr. H. 8. Dunn (Hove) was now acting, with two other 
veterinary surgeons, for the R.S.P.C.A., in connection 
with the free treatment of animals belonging to persons 
who could not afford to pay. As far as Brighton and Hove- 
was concerned, he did not consider that there was any need 
for opening up special consulting rooms for the purpose. 
tie would be pleased to help in any possible way. 

Mr. C. M. W. Park (Outwood Common, Surrey), was of 
opinion that anything that in any way made the veterinary 
profession, or a small section of it, subservient (by the 
acceptance of payment for services, etc.) to an immensely 
powerful body like the R.S.P.C.A. was “ the thin end of the 
wedge’ towards getting that Society recognised by the 
public as the controlling body for the welfare of the dog 
in health and disease, to the gradual obliteration, in the 
eyes of the public, of the veterinary profession as an 
independent force aud power. A pertinent question was : 
Who are to be designated ‘ poor’ ? 
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The PRESIDENT now called for contributions to the 
discussion. 

Mr. CrowTHER thought the scheme an excellent one for 
operation in areas in which there was a large population, 
but in his view it did not cater for smaller centres. He 
was perfectly sure that an expensive scheme that required 
two rooms would not be justified in his own district, even 
from the point of view of the R.S.P.C.A. In conjunction 
with the R.S.P.C.A. he had been trying to carry out 
a scheme by which people coming with a notice could get 
free treatment, but he had only two cases this year. He 
was convinced that poor people were afraid of going to 
the police or R.S.P.C.A. Inspectors—-with no disrespect to 
either—and that attitude appeared to be a_ tradition 
amongst them. It was that which had hung up the whole 
scheme. <A great deal could be done, however, and he 
would be glad to hear proposals for meeting the need in 
small centres. The system of giving letters could be ex- 
tended to doctors, people running local clinics, clergymen 
and others holding responsible positions, to whom poor 
people would not be afraid to go for that purpose. At 
present the list of people who could furnish tickets was 
rather restricted. 

Mr. Spicer said that his district was a small one, and if 
any poor person in it required treatment for his ailing 
animal he knew perfectly well that he could get it. It was 
absolutely hopeless, in such a district, to set up two rooms, 
or any such ambitious method as that. Half the time the 
rooms would not be used. 


Mr. Exsserrs asked if the R.S.P.C.A. were really pro- 
moting this scheme with the idea of treating the animals 
of the poor, or merely for the purpose of oppo:ing the 
People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor. 

The PRESIDENT thought that there was an element of 
fact in the latter suggestion. His own idea would be not 
to have any vouchers at all. They knew their districts 
fairly well and they knew what the people who came tc 
their surgeries could afford. In his practice, if poor people 
came in they were informed that they could, if they so 
wished, come under the R.5.P.C.A. scheme. A book was 
provided by the R.S.P.C.A. and the person’s name was 
entered in it; thus the onus of applying for a ticket did 
not fall on the poor person. -These people did not like 
letting everybody know that they could not afford profes- 
sional fees, and by the time they had plucked up courage 
to go for a ticket, perhaps they could not find the necessary 
person, whereas if they came to the surgery that matter 
was dealt with. A nominal charge was nrade per case 
and a record kept and forwarded to the R.S.P.C.A. 

Captain GILLARD did not see how the suggested scheme 
was workable. A large number of the cases were accident 
cases and at the time assistance was required the dispen- 
sary might not be open. Moreover, in regard to the two 
rooms, there would be a distinct danger in having a dis- 
temper case brought into the waiting room, which might 
contain a number of other cases. 

The PRESIDENTremarked that in the small towns, 
where there was only one veterinary surgeon, it seemed 
quite an unnecessary expense to duplicate instruments, 
drugs, etc., while it would often be difficult for a man to 
atterd at another address, even if it were only a few 
hundred yards away. He would draw the particular 
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attention of those present to the sentence in paragraph 
three—‘“ The local branch of the R.S.P.C.A. should have 
the right to appoint representatives on the local com- 
mittees for the purpose of watching the interests of the 
R.S.P.C.A., who would provide the funds for carrying 
on the centres.”” He did not altogether like that. They 
did not want anybody watching them in the interests of 
any party. If the R.S.P.C.A. could not trust the members 
of the profession it would be better not to put up a scheme 
at all. (Hear, hear.) 

Captain GILLARD pointed out that they did not ask that 
anybody should be present at the dispensary, but that 
they should be represented on the local committee. 

The PRESIDENT replied that the President of the local 
branch of the R.S.P.C.A. had suggested that it should have 
a controlling interest in the matter. 

Captain GILLARD, proceeding, said that they would pre- 
sume that a veterinary surgeon attended at the dispensary 
at the specified time. Cases might come in, brought by 
children or, for that matter, adults, which were difficult 
to handle, and which necessitated the provision of assis- 
tance. Who was going to provide that assistance ? 
It appeared that the veterinary surgeon must provide 
someone to help him in such cases, 

The whole subject was bristling with difficulties, unless 
one was going to give the most cursory sort of attendance ; 
but the thing must be done well, if at all, for the animals 
of poor people needed, and should secure, as good and 
efficient attendance as those of the well todo. (Applause.) 

The PrEstDEnt asked if the meeting was agreed that no 
separate centres should be instituted, but that the atten- 
dance should be at the premises of the veterinary surgeon. 

Captain GILLARD suggested that the R.S.P.C.A. might 
provide a place for keeping poor people’s patiewts while 
under treatment by veterinary surgeons in the area, 
this to apply to cases of a prolonged nature, where careful 
nursing was required. 

Mr. Betu stated that the R.S.P.C.A., an extremely 
wealthy body, had been put somewhat in the background 
by the activities of the Dumb Friends’ League, the Canine 
Defence League and the People’s Dispensary fer Sick 
Animals of the Poor, and they wanted to do something to 
counteract them. How was the profession to assist in the 
most effective way? He agreed that it should assist. 
If there were a hospital for poor people’s animals, a staff 
in attendance was required ; the animals would be treated 


by visiting veterinary surgeons, who should be paid good’ 


fees by the R.S.P.C.A., who had plenty of money. At 
present the work he did for the R.S.P.C.A. was paid for in 
a way which, he submitted, was disgraceful. They had 
been treating sick animals of the poor all their lives, 
apart from the R.S.P.C.A. or any other body, and exercising 
discrimination in the work. (Hear, hear.) Under this 
scheme, how were the poor to be defined ? A poorly-paid 
official of the Church, who looked as if he had not had a 
proper meal for weeks, brought his dog for treatment. 
In the ordinary way the speaker would have charged 7s. 6d. 
for the attention he gave. He charged 2s., and the clergy- 
man asked: ‘‘ Yes, for the medicine—but what about 
your professional fee ?”” That was a genuine case for the 
exercise of their sympathetic discretion. (Applause.) 
The clergyman was followed by a well-dressed, well-fed 


** working ’’ woman, who blustered in and finally grumbled 
at the fee. (Laughter.) Those incidents illustrated the 
difficulties of the situation. 

He thought the best scheme would be to increase the 
number of responsible people who would be entitled to give 
tickets, from amongst the influential persons in the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. CrowTsER thought that schoolmasters should be 
included in the list of people with the right to give tickets ; 
the masters at elementary schools were in a very good 
position to know whom the recipients should be. 

Captain GittarD said that at Folkestone the Dumb 
Friends’ League had a place which he had attended for 
some time, for which work he had never received any fee 
whatsoever. In his view, it was a pity that they should 
expect to receive any fee from the R.S.P.C.A. ; he thought 
it. would be much better if the Society paid for drugs, 
dressings and out of pocket expenses, and provided the 
necessary assistance at the dispensary. He d‘? not like 
the idea of the profession accepting a fee from the Society. 

The PREsIDENT remarked that any wide distribution 
of tickets would inevitably result in their abuse. 

Captain GittarD said that he thought it should go 
forward from that meeting that they were willing to render 
any assistance that they could to the animals of poor 
people, but that they felt that the subject presented so 
‘many difficulties. that they could not support the draft 
scheme as it stood. 

The PREsIDENT was of the opinion that the only way in 
which they could. deal at all effectively with the draft 
‘scheme was to take the matters raised point by point, 
‘putting cach to the vote; then to forward their findings 
‘to the “ National,” as requested. He thought they might 
say that the whole meeting had agreed to give the fullest 
co-operation, compatible with the preservation of profes- 
sional status, to the scheme, more especially so, as the 
R.S.P.C.A. was the first society that had approached 
‘them, as a professional body, in the matter. (Applause.) 
_ The meeting then agreed upon the following four 
‘points :— 

1. That the principle of the establishment of general 
dispensaries or clinics was impracticable except in 
large centres of population. 

.2. That for most general purposes the principle of the 
ticket system was most satisfactory, but that it 
should be operated on a wider basis than previously 
had been done, such tickets being made available 
from responsible people in the district including 
magistrates, clergymen, doctors, schoolmasters,veter- 
inary surgeons themselves and subscribers of the 
R.S.P.C.A. That a nominal fee be charged for 
attendance and medicine. 

3. That clinics be established at the surgeries of veter- 
inary surgeons to be open at all times for urgent cases. 

4. That prolonged cases be accommodated thereat 
when necessary and treated at a fee scale decided 
upon between the veterinary surgeon and the 
R.S.P.C.A, 

Next Meeting. It was decided to hold the next (the 
annual) meeting at Tunbridge Wells in January; also 
that the May meeting should be of a clinical nature. 


(Continued at foot of first column next page). 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns, 


Diary of Events. 


Dec. 3rd—Meeting of the Editorial Committee 
N.V.M.A., 10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1, 
at 4-30 p.m. 


Dec. 5th—Meeting of the Lancashire Division at 
Manchester. 


Dec. 6th—Special Meeting of the Central Division 
N.V.M.A., 5 p.m. Ordinary General 
Meeting, 6-30 p.m., both at 10 Red Lion 
Square, W.C. 


Meeting of the Eastern Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Norwich. 


R.C.V.S. Oprruary. 


SmytueE, E. R., Falmouth, Cornwall. ‘Graduated, London, 
2nd April, 1885. Died, 22nd November, 1928, aged 67 
years. 

Mr. Edward Richard Smythe was well-known throughout 
Cornwall as a veterinary surgeon. He assisted at many 
local and county shows, and for many years was honorary 
secretary of Falmouth Horse Show. He leaves a widow 
and two sons, one of whom, Mr. A. R. Smythe, recently 
vacated the Professorship of Materia Medica at the Lon- 
don College to assist his father, in the latter’s failing health. 


MakinGa Horses SAFE FOR Roaps. 


The following is reproduced from Modern Transport :— 
Sir,—General Sangster’s letter, in your November 3 
issue, might well be amplified from the point of view of the 
commercial user of horses. From many years’ experience 
of the heavy horse in London—and I have over a thousand 
under my care—TI find the use of the flexible steel bridge 
ges of inestimable benefit in negotiating the slippery streets. 
t expedites travel by giving the animal security of foot- 


hold, conserves the horse’s energy thereby and prolongs — 


the life of the shoe—all of them important economic 


factors in these days of motor vehicle competition. Yours _ 


faithfully,—Joun W. McIntosu, F.R.S.E., M:R.C.VS., 


President, 1927-8, National Veterinary Medical Association | 


of Great Britain and Treland. 
Dollis Hill Farm, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 
November 8th, 1928. 


Horses AND REFUSE COLLECTION. 


At the Public Health Congress, held in London last 


week, a meeting arranged by the Institute of Public 


Cleansing considered problems of refuse collection with 
special reference to the place of electric and petrol vehicles 


in the cleansing service. After the advocates of the. 


(Continued from pevious page). 

New Member. Mr. J. W. Pritchard, of Brighton, was 
unanimously elected to membership. 

The proceedings terminated with the passing of a hearty 
vote of thanks to the President for his conduct of the 
meeting. 

H. P. Hoasen, Hon. Secretary. 


employment for this purpose of petrol vehicles and of the 
small electrical vehicle had had their say, the effect of 
their arguments was much diminished by the statement 
of Mr. Storer, of Wallsend-on-Tyne, that from the experi- 
ence he had had he had gone back to horse traction wader 
improved conditions. 

Mr. Douglas, of Hull, thought that the horse could hold 
its place very successfully, and the petrol vehicle came next. 
while Alderman Davie, of East Ham, was emphatic in his 
opinion that whatever happened, the horse would still 
hold its own. 


Kenya VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. R. W. Mettam, Hon. Secretary of the Kenya 
Colony V.M.A., writes :—‘‘' With reference to your pub- 
lication in the Record of September 22nd of my report of 
the Third Annual General Meeting of ‘this Association, I 
beg to inform you that Mr. H. ‘H. Brassey Edwards, who 
was elected in absentia as President of the Association, 
declined to take office, and Mr. J. Walker was elected by 
Council in his place. Mr. Walker’s election was subse- 
quently unanimously approved at the 6th Ordinary General 
Meeting, at which Mr. Brassey Edwards was unanimously 
voted to the vacant Vice-Presidency. 


Guascow CoLLEGE PRIZE-GIVING CEREMONY. 


At the annual prize-giving ceremony of the Glasgow 
Veterinary College, which took place on November 20th, 
Professor Glaister, who presided, explained that the 
ceremony was a little later this year because they had 
been waiting to see what might be the result of their 
appeal on behalf of the College. Up to the moment the 
augury was good, but they were still waiting for the 
millionaire who would plant down the handsome sum of 
£100,000. He was glad to see that the number of students 
was being well maintained. Before introducing Lady 
Mason, wife of the Lord Provost, Professor Glaister 
reminded the students of the old text. There was, he 
said, plenty of room at the top. There was not much room 
for the mediocrities, and they had already shown that they 
could come to the top. (Applause). 

Lady Mason then handed the College awards to the 
successful students in each of four classes. 

Sir George Stirling, of Glorat, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Lady Mason for presenting the prizes, said the 
fact that there were so many awards year by year was in 
itself a perfectly good reason for keeping on the College. 

The following were the final year (Class D) prize winners : 

John M’Arthur—The College Certificate in medicine 
and parasitology. 

John M’C. Ingram—-The College Certificate in surgery. 

Henry G. Stewart—-The College Certificate in parasit- 
ology. 

Nail M’ Arthur--The H. and A.S. Silver Medal in surgery 
and the College Certificates in medicine and surgery. 

John M. M’Donald—'The H. and A.S. Silver Medal in 
medicine and the College Certificates in medicine, surgery, 
and parasitology. 

In the professional examination, Mr. M’Donald had 
second honours, and he was also first Fitzwygram prize- 
winner. 


Foot-anp-Moutu DISEASE. 


In the House of Commons recently it was reported that 
from August Ist to November 15th, twenty-five outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease were confirmed in Great Britain. 
Mr. Guinness stated that the work of the Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Research Committee was being continued in five 
different laboratories, and that the Pirbright Experimental 
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Station had been refitted for work on an extended scale 
on the larger animals. On November 19th he informed 
General Wright that in connexion with the outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Devonshire no report had been 
made to him of the danger that the Ministry’s inspectors 
might spread infection by not changing or disinfecting 
their clothing as well as their boots when moving from 
an infected into a non-infected area. Every inspector of 
the Ministry was required to wear special waterproof 
overall clothing when engaged on foot-and-mouth disease 
duties, and to disinfect the whole of his clothing and his 
hands at the time of entering and leaving premises. Ex- 
perience proved that the precautions were adequate, and 
he was satisfied that the inspectors did not spread the 
disease. The Ministry considered that the policy of 
slaughtering animals affected with foot-and-mouth disease 
and exposed to infection was the only policy which, with 
the existing knowledge of the disease, would be successful 
in preventing it from becoming endemic in this country. 
The first animals affected in the serious outbreaks which 
had recently occurred in the neighbourhood of Plymouth 
were pigs which had been fed on swill containing scraps 
of meat of foreign origin. The swil! had not been boiled 
in accordance with the Foot-and-Mouth Disease (Boiling 
of Animal Food-stuffs) Order, 1928. 


IMPORTED CatTs. 


NEW QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 


The following was issued from the Ministry of Agriculture 
on November 22nd :— 

** By an order made by the Minister of Agriculture on 
November 19, which will come into operation on January 
1 next, no cat or other feline animal brought to Great 
Britain from any other country, except Ireland, the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man, may be landed in Great Britain 
unless its landing has been authorised by a licence from the 
Ministry of Agriculture previously obtained. The most 
important condition attached to a licence will be the 
detention and isolation of the animal at the expense of 
its owner upon the premises of a veterinary surgeon 
approved by the Ministry for a period of six calendar 
months. Imported cats will ‘thus for the first time be 
brought under the same quarantine requirements as already 
apply to imported dogs. 

** The reason for this Order is the increasing prevalence 
of rabies among cats as well as dogs on the Continent of 
Europe and elsewhere. A report of some recent cases 
of rabies in cats has been received from a place near 
Marseilles, France. One cat went mad and severely 
scratched and bit its owner and four other people, including 
three children. Another ferociously attacked three other 
people. Both animals, on post-mortem examination, 
proved to be infected with rabies. 

** Visitors to the Continent for their holidays sometimes 
take their cats abroad with them, others occasionally 
pick up a stray kitten while travelling abroad and bring 
it back to this country on their return. All such cats 
will in future have to undergo six months’ quarantine im- 
mediately on landing as a safeguard against the risk of 
their being the means of introducing rabies from abroad. 

‘** Applications for importation licences must be made 
to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, Whitehall 
Place London, 8.W.1. ” 


A summons under the Transit of Animals Order, 1927, 
was recently heard at Liverpool, when the master of the 
cattle steamer Moyalla was fined £20, with £15 10s. costs. 
The offence consisted in having carried sheep on a hatch 
above a compartment where other animals were carried, 
and for having carried horned cattle not securely tied by 
the head or the neck, 


ULTRA-VIOLET AND ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT RADIATION IN 
VETERINARY WoRK. 


As those of our readers who visited the Exhibition held 
in connection with the N.V.M.A. Congress at Newcastle 
will remember, one of the most interesting exhibits, 
shown by Messrs. John Bell and Croyden (Savory and Moore 
(1928) Ltd.), dealt with the use of ultra-violet and artificial 
sunlight radiation as arranged for veterinary work. 

Two forms of treatment were shown, one consisting of 
artificial sunlight arranged for the whole body radiation 
of animals, comprising four units, two of which supply the 
ultra-violet portion by means of mercury vapour lamps, and 
two supplying the rays of the visible spectrum, thus com- 
bining and producing a very powerful radiation rich in 
ultra-violet rays. A large number of these outfits have 
already been installed for the treatment of horses, with 
most satisfactory results. 

The second outfit consists of a Tungsten Are Lamp 
designed for local treatment. This has been found ex- 
tremely useful for septic wounds, strains, sprains, cracked 
hoof and a large number of other conditions. The radiation 
from the Tungsten Are is highly bactericidal and very 
penetrating. Quite a number of veterinary surgeons are 
already using this lamp and the reports are most encoura- 
ging. 

Messrs. John Bell and Croyden have now prepared a 64- 
page illustrated price list which contains illustrations and 
particulars of a very wide range of appliances entirely of 
their own manufacture, and information of the most 
valuable help to anyone interested in the question of radi- 
ation. 

They have also published a booklet on Wave Length 
Therapy which veterinary surgeons will find of interest and 
use, as it contains much information which has never 
before been published. Copies of these books will be sent 
by Messrs. John Bell and Croyden, on request, to any 
veterinary surgeon who makes application. 


CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


EVERY PRACTITIONER SEES 
CASES WORTH “RECORDING.” 


Make your NOTES and SEND them to US. 
ONE Report from YOU 
IN A YEAR 
— will ensure — 
A FIRST-RATE CLINICAL SECTION 
EVERY WEEK. 


“Clinical observation makes a skilful practitioner, but 
his skill dies with him. By recording his observations he 
adds to the knowledge of his profession and assists by his 
facts in building up a solid edifice of pathological science.” 
—WILLIAM HUNTING—OUR FOUNDER—Veterinary 
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